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Times of widespread change — 
always multeply the need for 
dishonesty insurance. The 
critical period ahead will 
stress the value of a strong, | 
long established insuror, 


specializing im such risks. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Md. SINCE 1890 


| WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF pauriMons 





This mark, on chainline Ham- \ 
mermill Safety paper, in- \ 
stantly identifies the checks of 


the Pennsylvania Company. 


You, too, can 

SIndividualize’ 

your bank’s 
checks 


meee eee eee “ee “ee o o we? Tee “See 


Soft Taper Ditton 


A special surface design on Hammermill 
Safety gives added protection 
to checks and reflects the character and 
success of your bank. 
To many of the great banks of the 
country Hammermill supplies special de- 
sign safety paper in which the bank's 
trade mark, or other desired symbol, is 
literally part of the paper itself—put 
there by the same process as the Ham- 
mermill Safety surface design. 
identifiable 


Such _ instantly checks 


The checks of The Northwest- 
ern National Bank are “indi 
vidualized’ by the 


roles ilaleiha-e-ileliieieh aanil a 


Checks of the Cleveland Trust 
Company have this mark as 


part of their surface design. 


speed safe handling, are an added 
safeguard against tampering and are an 
unobtrusive but impressive reminder of 
the bank's name and standing. 

Your own special surface design on 
Hammermill Safety can be supplied in a 
wide range of colors and background 
patterns. Consult your check supplier for 
suggestions, or write on your bank let- 
terhead to Safety Paper Division, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. 
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A policyholder reports on 
his life insurance company 









HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- financial condition, that its affairs are 

port to 31,000,000 policyholders, ably managed, and that the business 
Metropolitan decided to try something of the Company is being operated in 
new. the interests of its policyholders.” 


We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- One out of every five persons in this 
holder, and a well known writer, if he —_ country is a Metropolitan policyholder. 
would write the report. He agreed. If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 

So he visited our Home Office, asked group, you'll be more than interested in 
a host of questions, looked into thefacts the things he learned. Even if you're not 
and figures. According to his report, the | a policyholder, you cannot help but 
things he learned about the Company enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
confirm what the Examiners ofthe State | what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 
Insurance Department found. Follow- _ benefit of policyholders and public. 
























ing their most recent official examina- If you'd like a copy of this Annual 

tion of the Company they had stated: Report to Policyholders, entitled, 

Bruce Barton, noted author and “From this examination, it becomes “Something New in Annual Reports,” 
Metropolitan Policyholder. evident that the Company isin strong write in for it. It’s yours for the asking. 








BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 



















OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
Policy Reserves RequiredbyLaw . . . . - $5,923,550,602.75 National Government Securities. . . . . . $3,066,445,698.96 | 
This amount, together with future premiums and United States and Canadian. \ 
interest, is required to assure payment of all Other Bonds os . 1,919,930,288.87 HH 
future policy benefits. Provincial, State and Municipal $ 98, 069, 228. 70 ' 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 296,078,543.16 Railroad. - -s > Sevres 4 
ee ee Se ae Se Compete to So eee Industrial and Miscellaneous . 464,534,242.96 } 
Stocks * Sa 104,596,021.13 |) 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . . 114,154,637.00 All but $2, 407, 086. 534 are Preferred or ‘Guaranteed. ‘ 
Set aside for payment in 1945 to those policyhold- First “arat LoansonRealEstate .. . 916,419,648.68 |. 
ers eligible to receive them. Farms . ae, oe See 87,325,964. 20 : ‘ P i 
Other Policy Obligations . . . .... . 67,579,917.19 Other Property. . . . . + 829,093,684.48 } 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims Loanson Policies. . . 370,567,520.95 i 
not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. —_. to policyholders on ‘the security of their i 
policies. ¥ 
Taxes DueorAccrued .. . . 21,656,953.00 RealEstateOQwned . . . ... «6. . 310,793,056.22 [ 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in Includes $49,148,672.32 real estate under contract “ ” | 
1945 on the business of 1944. of sale and $146,808,180.56 Housing Projects ' 
Special Reserve for Investments. . . ‘ 104,368,000.00 and real estate for Company use. { 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in ey se at RO we i et ee ee 143,063,675.82 | 
their value. OtherAssets ... a 163,634,660.80 | 
Prem d 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . - . .- +--+. + 24,644,127.31 pone ymin o. deferred, interes at and rents due 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS. . . . . . . « $6,552,032,780.41 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,995,450.571.43 


a4 Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,791.02. This safety fund is divided into 
* Special Surplus Funds . . . . . . .«. $15,706,000.00 Unassigned Funds(Surplus) . . . . . $427,657,791.02 


These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
2 due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 





} NOTE:—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
x 
4 ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


a HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 
+ Life Insurance in Force, End of 1944. . . . $30,696,750,125 Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1944 . 


Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1944 . . . . $592,034,726.22 


+ $2,064,042,459 














Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) i 








Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N.Y, 
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Troubled about 
"labor Law’’ Problems? 


® Here in CCH’s practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is pro- 
vided swift, complete, and dependable coverage of 
“labor law.” Its informative weekly issues span the whole 
work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, in- 
structions concerning the important federal and state 
regulation of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


© Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabilization Law, 
War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime Pay Order, National 
Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, public 
contracts laws relating to wages and hours, anti-injunc- 
tion laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and hour 
laws, etc. 


© Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpreta- 
tive bulletins, aid court decisions are likewise promptly 
reported. Thus, subscribers always have the last word, 
the newest development, the latest twist and turn of 
events of interest or importance in the field of “labor law.’ 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; INC:, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 





Checkerdale 


is the Answer 


ee ee : nee aa mare 
COMMU Thay FARM SUPPLY CENTER 
— cs =a » ae 


In every community’s postwar planning, there 
is need for an alert, aggressive farm supply and 
service center — a Checkerdale, if you please. 

Checkerdale is tomorrow’s store for agricul- 
tural communities. But it is far more than a 
place where farmers buy quality feed, sanita- 
tion products, chicks, fertilizer, equipment, etc. 
It is also a service center that supplies expert, ex- 
perienced assistance in making virtually every 


phase of farm operation modern and profitable. 


A Checkerdale will be a sound asset to your 
community. And farmers who accept the serv- 
ice of a Checkerdale will be more prosperous 
producers from every point of view. You should 
want to consider the possibilities of a Checker- 
dale in your community. For complete and 
accurate information, talk to the Purina field 
man serving your area. If you don’t know his 
name, write Banker’s Service Division, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


MUNITY BUlty, 


DEDICATED TO THE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
148 BANKERS MONTHLY 
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Our Paris Office 


The Paris Office of this Bank has returned to 
its former quarters in the historic building 
known as Hotel de Coislin, at No. 4 Place de 
la Concorde. 


The Guaranty Trust Company has main- 
tained an office in Paris since 1917. During 
the first World War this Office rendered serv- 
ice to our Government and to our armed forces 
in France. In the years of peace it served a 
large clientele of American and Foreign com- 
mercial interests and individuals. 


It isa matter of gratification again to be able 
to offer the services of this Office in the fur- 
therance of international trade. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $302,000,000 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVE. AT. 44TH ST. NEW YORK I 5 MADISON AVE. AT 60TH ST. 
NEW YORK 18 NEW YORK 21 


LONDON OFFICES: PARIS OFFICE: 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





; BUSH HOUSE W. C, 2 4 PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 








Pennsylvania Railroad Reports 
on its 93th Year of Service 


INCOME STATEMENT 


INCOME: 


Operating Revenues—Freight, 
Passenger, Mail, Express, etc. . 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and 

interest on securities owned 


ee eee 


EXPENSES: 


Operating Expenses ....... 6 
wexes .. 
Equipment and Joint Facility ‘Rents. ‘ 
Other Charges—chiefly rentals paid 
for leased roads and interest on 
the Company’s debt ..... 
NS os obo es ws 


eetTmcome . . <2» « 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 


Appropriations to sinking and 

other funds, etc. . 
Retirement of Debt—Penna. R. R. Co. 
Dividend 5% ($2.50 per share) 


Transferred to credit of 
Pret GREE: ss 660% %% 


2) 0 2 eB 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Business continued ata very high level 
during 1944, the volume being the larg- 
est in the Company’s history. Operating 
revenues for the first time in almost one 
hundred years of operation amounted to 
over one billion dollars. 

While operating revenues increased 
$30,242,757, due to the greater volume 
of traffic, this was more than offset by 
an increase of $72,808,034 in operating 
expenses, caused principally by the full 
effect of the wage increases referred to 
in the 1943 report, increased costs of ma- 
terial and fuel, and the cost of handling 
the larger volume of business. Taxes re- 
rests, Ty Ae high. As a result, Net 
Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 
less than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less 
than in 1942. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the dividend paid in 1944 was main- 
tained at the same rate paid in 1943 and 
1942, or 5% ($2.50 per share). 

TAXES 

Railway taxes of the Company for 1944 
(federal income taxes, excess profits taxes 
and other federal, state and local corpo- 
rate and property taxes), amounted to 
$126,034,483. They were, with the ex- 
ception of 1943, the highest in the his- 
tory of the Company. These taxes, to- 
gether with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,862,679, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,941,247, aggregated 
$152,838,409. 

All taxes required 15.2 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the 
equivalent of 23.3% upon the capital 
stock, or $11.63 per share. The extent of 
the tax bill in 1944 is well indicated by 
the fact that taxes took about 70 cents 
out of every dollar left after paying oper- 
ating expenses and other charges. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 


Substantial reductions in the outstand- 


. 








1944 Comparison with 1943 
$1,010,015,912 I $30,242,757 
39,272,649 D 3,230,869 
1,049,288,561 I 27,011,888 
736,318,745 I 72,808,034 
152,838,409 D 27,567,082 
11,886,692 I 3,576,150 
83, 524, 284 D 1,107,161 
~ 984, 568, 130 I 47,709,941 
64,720,431 D_ 20,698,053 


3,244,558 I 1,320,439 
18,767,970 I 1,456,970 
en 
9,788,518  D_ 23,475,462 





ing debt in the hands of the public con- 
tinued during the year, the debt of 
System Companies being reduced 
$31,283,927. The debt of the System in 
the hands of the public shows a net 
reduction of $138,000,000 during the 
last five years. 
REFINANCING OF BONDS 
Refunding operations, detailed in the 
report, have resulted in calling for re- 
demption, during 1944 and so far this 
year, four issues of bonds totalling 
$140,735,000, while new issues, totalling 
$129,735,000, and bearing lower rates of 
interest, have been sold to provide funds 
for the redemptions. These transactions 
insure ultimate savings of approximately 
$61,000,000. In addition, refunding opera- 
tions of three terminal companies, jointly 
owned with other railroads, will produce 
ultimate savings to the Pennsylvania of 
approximately $9,200,000. 
THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the continued loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the employes, who have 
supported the war effort in full, and co- 
operated wholeheartedly and effectively 
with the management. 

A remarkable job has been done by 
these employes—continuously now for 
five years—and it is to the lasting credit 
of these men and women who staff and 
operate the railroad that they have never 
failed to meet their responsibilities in all 
the problems that have confronted the 
railroad. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The Capital Stock of the Company at 
the close of the year was owned by 
213,121 stockholders, an increase of 
3,503 compared with December 31, 1943, 
with an average holding of 61.8 shares. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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INCREASING BUSINESS 
DECREASING PROFITS 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





Even though the volume of business was 
greater than in any year inthe Company's history, 
Net Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 less 
than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less than in 1942. 


AVERAGE COMPENSATION AND 
PAYROLL TAXES PER EMPLOYE 


PAYROLL TAXES 


\ARAMLROAD’'S SHARE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AND RAILROAD RETIREMENT PAYMENTS) 


$156 


crt 


PAYROLL COST PER EMPLOYE 


$2,076 $2,299 





The chart shows the steady increase in the 
average compensation per employe of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and in the railroad’s share of 
unemployment insurance and railroad retire- 


ment payments over the past five years. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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UNQUESTIONED FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
Another Year of Progress 


added to our long history of Security for Policyholders 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1944 





Sineiiete MARKET VALUES 
*Total Reserves Policy- *(see note below) 
j P x i onan 
Admitted for holders ontuguienl Ademieal Policy- 
Assets Liabilities *Surplus ne Seas 4 holders’ 
1861 Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd.t $18,096,028 | $9,969,999 | $8,126,029 | $1,031,071 | $18,495,040 | $8,525,041 
1871 The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd.{| 22,789,885 | 15,768,351 | 7,021,534 912,977 | 23,408,802 | 7,640,451 
1853. American Central Insurance Company 8,338,728 | 3,764,657 | 4,574,071 391,390 8,747,304 4,982,647 
1904 The British General Insurance Co. Ltd.t 1,391,919 543,018 $48,901 634,071 1,466,805 923,787 
1864 The California Insurance Company 5,646,121 | 2,340,098 | 3,306,023 367,230 5,844,347 | 3,504,249 
1920 Columbia Casualty Company 11,694,426 | 7,444,817 | 4,249,609 705,703 | 11,997,279 | 4,552,462 
1890 The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 3,780,843 | 1,846,805 | 1,934,038 282,439 3,912,283 | 2,065,478 
1886 The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd.ft 3,474,548 | 1,272,792 | 2,201,756 634,006 3,640,966 | 2,368,174 
1714 Union Assurance Society Limitedt 2,742,415 | 1,273,348] 1,469,067 636,479 2,870,611 1,597,262 


*U.S. Branch. 
TIf all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1944,Market Values, the Total Admitted 
Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 
etal Sto 
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PROMPT LOSS PAYMENT BROAD FORM POLICIES 
FRIENDLY HELPFUL SERVICE WORLD-WIDE OPERATION 





We are proud to submit this statement of the condition of our 
companies for the in formation of the insuring public and business 


world of America 


COMMERCIAL UNION — OCEAN ACCIDENT GROUP 


Fire * Casualty * Aviation * Marine * Bonds 
( Through Associated Aviation Underwriters) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


| HEAD OFFICE «© ONE PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Already the “shape of things to come” in the 
western world begins to take form. In one 
field, that of foreign trade, it is not too early 
to look at the future situation in the light of 
what is already known. 

For example, pre-war data regarding busi- 
ness firms in European countries must be 
revised and brought up to date; new credit 
information must be gathered and other vital 
facts correlated, taking into account dras- 


tically changed conditions. 








YOUR FOREIGN TRADE TOMORROW 


Calla for Planning 


In anticipation of such a need, the Chase 
National Bank has maintained its many con- 
tacts in Allied and other friendly nations. As 
always, the intimate knowledge of actual trade 
conditions as they exist and change constitutes 
an inestimable aid to those companies and 
individuals interested in export and import. 

These Chase facilities which are always at 
the disposal of our domestic correspondent 
banks provide a valuable service for their 


own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 
8 


Y 
REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 
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EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


5336 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Three Cents Per Item —By Simplified ' 
Schedules — By Long Analysis 


The results are the same in revenue. 
depositors like the simplified charge and— it takes 


But—the 


less work in the bank to compute the charge. 


By C. D. WELTY 


Cashier, The First National Bank, 
Bremen, Ohio 


AND 


E. W. ROSSITER 


President, The Bank of Hartington, 
Hartington, Nebraska 


BOUT one year ago we insti- 

tuted a service charge which 
is simple in its operation, easy to 
understand, and as well liked by 
the customers as any we have ever 
heard of. 

It is purely an activity charge of 
three cents per item for all checks 
charged to an account and three 
cents per item for all out-of-town 
checks deposited. The charge is 
made at the time the items are 
posted to the account. 

On the illustration of the state- 


ee ee 


#eed Peocre® Co. CimTi. 102266 
———— 








ment sheet, the first item, October 
11, was a deposit consisting of one 
out-of-town item and the charge 
was, therefore, three cents. The en- 
try on October 28 was one local 
check, therefore, three cents. The 
entry on November 15, consisted of 
three checks and a deposit. Since the 
deposit consisted entirely of local 
checks, the charge was nine cents 
for the three checks charged to the 
account. 

The method of charging for out- 
of-town checks is simple. When the 


In Account With 
THE FIRST BREMEN BANK 
BREMEN. OHIO 


deposit is made, the teller ascertains 
if there are any out-of-town checks 
listed. If so, he simply puts the 
numerals 3-9 on the deposit ticket. 
That signifies to the bookkeeper that 
nine cents is to be charged to the 
account. The figure three denotes 
three items. 

At the end of the day, a clerk 
counts the number of checks posted 
and the number of items charged 
for on the deposit tickets. That num- 
ber multiplied by three equals the 


(Continued on page 170) 





No. of Vouchers Returned 
with This Statement 











“SERVICE CHARGES FOR). 





DATE LISTED IN THE os... a READ ACROSS FOREIGN ITEMS DEPOSITED 
BALANCE FORWARD 
OCT 41% | as 
OCT 2644 100007 aa 
OCT Sots 3° 
NOV 6%44 25.00- os" 
NOV 94a 1200- } o3- 
NOV 2 Staa 9360- 1023- 400-| 09- 
NOV 2744 286-7 Sa" 
NOV 1.144 17767- 34.76- | 06> 
NOV 1644 10502- | o3s- 
NOV 2444 109345" | 63= 
' ia” 
NOV 224 88.76- ' o> 
\ O37 
o&c 9 Fane S35 










Because the simple three-cent-per-item service charge is deducted from the customer's balance for each transaction, he 
can keep his own record and always be in agreement with the bank balance. This schedule leaves no room for confusion. 
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Verified by 
DEPOSITS | DATE NEW BALANCE 
2666) OCTiis 305 54* 
OCT Bea's 205.51 * 
209.00] 9cT Som 41448* 
NOV 64 38945 %* 
30.00] Nov ous 40742 % 
10.00 | mov 13% 4174A2* 
317.76) Movisus 62726* 
NOV 2744 62437%* 
NOV 2 ous 41188* 
MOV 1 gus 30683 * 
86126) NOV 21m 1062.98 * 
NOV Baus 97419* 
2.59 | NOV 87m 976.75 % 
1561] 0c 64 992.36* 
oec 9 YY 920865* 








Seven Ways To Get More Done 
In The Same Work Space 


The experiences presented by Mr. Vogel in this article were recently 
discussed at a meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking’s Methods and Operations Committee, of 
which the author is a member. Subsequent articles will describe 
other operational economies which were presented at that meeting. 


HE shifting character of our per- 

sonnel during the past few years 
and the placing of our experienced 
clerical help in cages has produced 
what might be termed an almost 
unending training problem in our 
bank. Because most of our newer 
employees are inexperienced, we 
have found it advisable to simplify 
their jobs to the greatest possible 
extent. 

Wherever it was possible to do so, 
we purchased standard equipment 
to help in our simplification pro- 
gram. In several instances, how- 
ever, we found it impossible to make 
the exact purchases we required. 
Our experience has shown that 
standard equipment is economical 
and serves many good purposes, but 
we have also found that we can 
sometimes devise equipment which 








By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


Assistant Cashier, Lake Shore National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


is specifically fitted to the job it is 
intended to perform. 

We study every individual job 
and then do our best to make that 
job easier, Flexibility and simplifi- 
cation are paramount considerations 
these days. 

Since the area of our operating 
quarters is comparatively small, the 
devices we have adopted were really 
forced on us by the pressure of the 
growth of our business. We have no 
direction in which to expand and 
therefore must, through constant 
searching, eliminate space-eating 
equipment. Accordingly we have 
created time-saving devices which 


The filing stand and fiberboard {file dividers pictured here are a few of the 
inexpensive equipment aids which increase speed in this bank. 
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have simplified our operations and 
made it possible for us to complete 
our day’s work in less time. 

By attaching a 10x12-inch ply- 
wood pouch for stationery and sup- 
plies to each proving and adding 
machine, we have eliminated the 
large supply cabinet in which sup- 
plies were formerly stored and have 
made the space available for a much 
needed work table. At the same 
time, our girls no longer are forced 





Time-Saving Equipment 
And Supplies Described 
In This Article 


1. A plywood stationery pouch 
at the side of all adding ma- 
chines. This eliminates the need 
for a supply cabinet and saves 
time formerly used in going after 
stationery. 

2. A check holder which fits 
over the check filing drawer. It 
makes filing easier and speedier. 


3. Fiber board file dividers 
which can be labeled and re- 
labeled with gummed stickers. 


4. Long deposit tickets with the 
depositor’s name and the deposit 
total together at the bottom. 

5. Receipt forms for monthly 
statements designed to allow a 
four-year record. These eliminate 
the need for making new cards 
each year. 

6. Ledger sheets are used until 
they are filled. This eliminates 
the need for preparing new ones 
at the beginning of each year. 

7. Work schedule chart to de- 
termine time required for a clerk 
to do a job and to locate and ana- 
lyze bottlenecks. 
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to interrupt their work unneces- 
sarily to replenish their supplies. 

Our check filing clerk complained 
of fatigue, so I watched the girl do- 
ing this work and then I realized 
why she was tired. As each check 
was filed, the girl was forced to turn 
her head from the pile of unfiled 
checks to the drawer in which they 
were being filed. This constant shift- 
ing of her head caused her unneces- 
sary discomfort. 

Added to this, was the fact that 
we were using a standard type file 
divider with metal tabs which held 
the customer’s name. The girl’s fing- 
ers were made sore by the edges of 
the metal tabs which caught her 
fingernails and caused her constant 
irritation. 

Both conditions were remediable. 
We replaced the metal-tabbed file 
dividers with plain fibre board 
dividers which were less expensive 
and more efficient for our purpose. 
Instead of inserting the name of the 
customer in the metal tab as was 
formerly required, we now print the 
name on the guide card for each 
new customer at the time an ad- 
dressograph plate is made. When an 
account is closed out, we do not 
throw the guide card away but print 
the name of a new customer on the 
opposite side of the old divider. 
When both sides have been used, we 
simply paste a gummed label over 
the old names and start fresh. 

In order to eliminate the fatigue 
associated with filing the cancelled 
checks, we built an easel-like ply- 
wood filing board which fits snugly 
over the check filing drawer and 
permits the clerk to keep the un- 
filed checks above the filed ones— 
thus holding her line of sight in one 
direction while working. 

The fatigue, headaches, bruised 
fingers, and stiff necks the girls 
formerly associated with the job 
have disappeared because of these 
innovations. I might also add that 
this work, although somewhat 
heavier in volume since our business 
expanded, takes less time than 
formerly and permits the file clerk 
to help out with other work. 

The City National Bank contrib- 
uted a newly designed deposit ticket 
for large deposits which has the cus- 
tomers name at the bottom of the 
slip with the recapitulation space. 
This new form eliminates the neces- 
sity of turning over the deposit 
ticket to read the name and the 
amount. If several persons handled 
the old ticket, they all went through 
the same procedure of searching for 
the related information. With the 
new form, the significant informa- 
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tion—namely the total of the deposit 
and the name of the depositor are 
linked and the greatest degree of 
efficiency results. 

The Lakeview Trust & Savings 
Bank submitted a redesigned card 
for monthly statement receipts. 
With the old form, only sufficient 
room was available to keep the rec- 
ord of one year. The redesigned 
form provides for records of four 
years. Therefore, the necessity to 
print new forms for each depositor 
each year is eliminated. Both time 
and expensive supplies are thus 
saved. 

It had been our practice in the 
past to transfer the balance of all 
checking accounts to a new ledger 
sheet the first of each year. By fol- 
lowing the idea presented by the 
Lakeview Trust & Savings Bank at 
our meeting, we now use our ledger 
sheets until they are completely 
filled. The time formerly used by 
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This deposit is easily handled since the 
name is close to the total. 


This simple pouch attachment on the bank's bookkeeping machines for stationery 
and supplies eliminated countless steps to the supply cabinet. 
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How To Guard The Use Of 
Checks OK'd By Bank Officers 


Crooks have devised ways of forging officer OK’s on worth- 
less checks and some banks have lost heavily by this type 
of forgery. Here are ways to avoid such forgery and loss. 


ARNINGS have recently been 

issued to banks regarding 
forged officer initials. Crooks have 
learned that it is easy to cash a 
check if an officer’s initial appears 
on it. As a result, they have ob- 
tained officer’s OK’s on good checks, 
have left the bank and forged the 
officer’s OK on larger checks which 
were forged. They then returned 
with the larger check, and obtained 
the cash. They kept the original 
OK and used it as a basis for forgery 
from time to time. 

This method of OKing checks has 
grown up in larger banks due to the 
fact that someone with more time 
than a teller needs to talk with a 





person who is not known, and who 
wants to cash a check. The officer 
has an opportunity to size up the 
person to learn something about 
his situation, his address, and so on 
and to deliberately study the check 
he presents. The officer ought to be 
able to tell much better than the 
teller whether it is safe for the bank 
to cash the check. The common 
practice, then is for the officer to 
place his OK on the check and tell 
the customer which window to go 
to to get the money. 

Some banks have discovered that 
these people do not always go to 
the teller’s window to get the 
money, but carry the check with 


its OK away to be used as a basis 
for forgery. 

Some banks have tried to obviate 
this situation by ordering tellers 
not to cash checks unless they are 
handed through the window by an 
officer or by a bank employee. This, 
however, requires an extra amount 
of time on the part of bank employ- 
ees and officers, and is a practice 
which most officers do not like. 

Consequently, some other device 
has been needed to help avoid 
forgery. One large bank, with 
tellers windows so placed that the 
officer could not very well watch 
the customer to be sure that he 
went to the window, has devised a 





One Reason Why Caution Is Needed 


(From The Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. Protective Bulletin.) 


TIMELY warning to all banks, entitled “Harkins Loose Again,” appears in the A.B.A. Pro- 
tective Bulletin for November. This man recently attempted to cash a check in the amount 
of $1,990 at a bank in Chester, Penn. after forging the “O.K.” and initials of one of the bank's 
officers. Fortunately Harkins’ efforts were unsuccessful in this instance. The check was drawn 
on the Broad Street National Bank of Trenton, New Jersey and was signed “Robert L. Williams.” 
Harkins (alias W. H. Hawkins) is 59 years of age, 6 feet tall, 180 pounds, blue eyes, 
sandy complexion, scar on right temple. He has had a criminal record starting in 1920. He 
has often demonstrated his ability to obtain a supply of genuine blank checks taken from 


bank customers. After stealing blank checks of this kind, Harkins has not been following his 
previous habit of attempting to have such checks cashed in the bank on which they are 
drawn, using a forged signature of the depositor. Rather, he is now forging the "O.K.” initials 
of bank officers. He has collected more than $9,000 in this way in less than nine months. 


The item referring to Harkins in the A.B.A. Bulletin, contains the following paragraph: 


Bank officers who place their initials upon checks are urged not to return the checks 
to those persons for whom they were approved. Instead, such persons should be 
accompanied to the teller’s window and tellers should be instructed not to cash ini- 
tialed checks except when the person presenting the check is accompanied by an 
employee of the bank. Observance of this simple precaution may save your bank 
from loss. 
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How A Code Avoids 
Forgery 

1. Each day, each officer is 

given a new code with which the 

tellers check the genuineness of 

his initials. 

2. The code is always simple 


and so planned as to not appear 
to be significant. 


3. One system is to use pen- 
cils for the officers’ initials of 
eight different colors—a different 
color for each day; and then use 
a series of six different colors of 
inks. The order in which these 
colors are used is changed each 
month. 


4. A variation of this is to use 
the colored pencil or ink only as 
a check mark in front of the en- 
dorsement. 


5. Another variation is to use 
this check mark in front of the 
payee’s name on the face of the 
check. 


6. On another day, the check 
mark may be made near the 
date. 


7. On another day, the 
amount in numerals is checked. 


8. Or the drawer’s name is 
checked. 


9. Or the name of the payee 
bank is checked. 


10. Two or three of these points 
may be checked and these com- 
binations provide over 2,000 
items in a daily changed code. 


11. Another method is to use a 
small letter of the alphabet con- 
cealed in the initial. 


12. Or—small numerals may 
be concealed in the initials.—In 
short, the initials or check marks 
can be different every day for 
three years or more. 





code system which is changed every 
day. That is, a check presented 
today with yesterday’s code on it 
would not be honored by a teller 
because he would then know that 
the prospective customer had prob- 
ably forged the OK. 

There are many ways that a code 
of this sort may easily be worked 
out without arousing any suspicion 
on the part of the crook. One way 
is to use a series of colored pencils 
and colored inks the officers using 
one color one day and another color 
another day. There are at least eight 
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In addition to his O.K., the officer (on certain days) checks the payee, the 
maker, the date, the bank, or the endorsement. If this check mark is in the 
wrong place for the day, the teller assumes that the initials have been 
forged and sends the stranger back to the officer. This code is NOT used by 
the bank whose check forms are here used for illustration. 


colors on pencils which may well 
be used for this purpose and six 
colors of ink. 

Let us say that purple is the color 
for the first of the month. Purple, 
then, would be the color of the OK. 
It might be purple ink or purple 
pencil, however, the code for the 


first of the month is a purple pencil 
mark. If purple ink is on the OK, 
the teller then knows that it must 
be a forgery. 

The second of the month may be 
a blue pencil; the third may be red 
ink, and so on. 

Another key which can also be 
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used with colored pencils is to check 
some part of the instrument such 
as the endorsement or the payee’s 
name—or something else. This 
check-mark is made with the color 
selected for the day, and it alone 
may be the code. For example, the 
initials may be written with a 
black pen, but the check-mark may 
be made with a green pencil. This 
combination indicates the code for 
the day. 


Obviously, the code must always 
be simple, and must be employed 
in such a way as not to arouse sus- 
picion. For example, let us say that 
the code for the day is a blue pencil 
check-mark in front of the endorse- 
ment. 


The officer, after he feels satisfied 
that the check may well be cashed, 
checks a space on the back of the 
check with his code pencil where 
he asks the person to endorse. This 
is a natural action, and would not 
likely arouse suspicion. 


On the other hand, if the code is 
a blue check-mark in front of the 
payee’s name, the officer, as he 
handles the check, can say to the 
payee, “I suppose this is your 
name,” and as he says this, he puts 
the check-mark in front of the 
name on the check. If this check- 
mark does not appear when the 
teller receives the item, he refuses 
to pay it and explains that an offi- 
cer must be seen. 


If the crook insists that the check 
has been OK’d, the teller calmly 
says: “You must go and see the 
officer once more.” The officer, see- 
ing the initial but no code mark, 
knows at once that he has a forgery 
on his hands and calls a police offi- 
cer to apprehend the crook. 

On some other day, the code may 
require a check-mark near the 
date. This mark can be placed there 
with the necessary colored pencil 
or ink in as casual a way as the 
check-mark is placed on the back 
of the check where the customer is 
to sign. 


On another day the amount of 
the check in numerals may be in- 
dicated by a mark, or the drawer’s 
name may be checked as the officer 
says, “You know the drawer of this 
check, I suppose?” When the check- 
mark is made as a part of the con- 
versation, it is so casual and so nat- 
ural that it is almost sure not to 
indicate to the crook that it is a 
code signal. 

It is also possible to combine two 
or three of these various points. 
With the various combinations al- 
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A sample code sheet furnished all officers 
and tellers. 


Colors Of Pencils And 
Inks To Be Used 


PENCILS INKS 
Red (pink, dark) Red 
Blue (light, dark) Blue 
Green Green 
Purple Purple 
Black Black 
Brown Brown 





ready suggested, as many as 2,000 
different items may be compiled 
into a code. Therefore, it is possible 
to have a new and distinct code 
every day for at least three years. 
As a matter of fact, there are many 
other types of codes that may be 
used besides those suggested. For 
example, a small letter of the al- 
phabet may be concealed in the 
initials on one day, another letter 
on another. 


Or small numerals may be con- 
cealed in the initials—one number 
one day and another number an- 
other day. 


The real value of this code sys- 
tem is in having a new code every 
day, and in varying the type of 
code even from day to day. For 
example, the first day of the month 
may be simply a colored pencil 
used in writing the initials. The 
second day of the month may be 





another color used in checking 
some part of the check. The next 
day of the month may have as a 
code a letter of the alphabet con- 
cealed in the initials. These various 
methods are illustrated, herewith, 
and a sample code sheet showing a 
wide variation is also reproduced 
herewith. 


Instructions on 
Liability Ledgers 


The Merchants & Planters Na- 
tional Bank of Sylacauga, Alabama, 
has a list of instructions on the 
liability ledger which may be 
checked by the person passing on 
the credit, so that anyone else han- 
dling a payment or renewal may 
know the requirement of the Board 
of Directors or the judgment of the 
chief loan officer. 

At the left hand side of the lia- 
bility ledger is a list of the various 
phrases which indicate the disposi- 
tion to be made of the account, and 
these are merely checked, so that 
anyone handling the ledger knows 
what is to be done. The list is as 
follows: 

Get Statement 
Collect 
Reduce Line 
Get Security 
Eligible 
Eligible Limit 
Not Eligible 


Agreed to Pay 
Own Way 

Good Account 
Small Account 
Divides Account 
No Account 

Do Not Renew 


Time Saved In Writing 
Cash Letters 


In the transit departments of 
many banks it is possible to reduce 
the writing time at least one-third 
by eliminating all but essential de- 
scriptions in writing cash letters. 

An important step toward time 
saving is the adoption of the nu- 
merical transit system wherein the 
bank’s large depositors of out-of- 
town items are furnished endorse- 
ment stamps with an identification 
number incorporated in each stamp. 
This permits a material reduction 
in the writing time of the “last en- 
dorser,” as the number and not the 
name is written. 

Under this plan, only the bank 
transit number, the amount, and the 
last endorser are recorded, and all 
three are described by numerals. 
These may be typewritten or re- 
corded by using a shuttle-carriage 
adding machine. In the latter case 
the total of the items is obtained 
upon completion of the writing. 
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HE gauging of needs for expan- 

sion has in the past been largely 
a matter of guess work, based on 
the bank’s estimate of its ability to 
“sell” its services, the success of its 
advertising, and to some extent the 
possible economic development of 
its community. 

Today, with banking facilities 
used by a larger proportion of the 
population, this estimate of expan- 
sion needs can be made more accu- 
rately. City planning is considered 
essential for the logical growth of 
any community. Housing, schools, 
hospitals — and banks — can be 
planned intelligently only in rela- 
tion to a city plan which charts 
transportation media, population 
trends, the development of indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential 
areas, and directs the expansion of 





How To Plan For 





A New Bank Building 


It is a good idea to survey the situation now if there 
appears to be a near-future need for enlarged banking 
quarters. The technique of such a survey is here given. 


By LESTER S. La PIERRE 


Alfred Hopkins and Associates 
Architects-Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 


the community accordingly. 

The bank should be in a particu- 
larly good position to go beyond 
this and foresee, through its prin- 
cipal customers, the possibility of 
new industries developing in the 
community, or the possibility of loss 
of some now existing. A scientific 
analysis of postwar eventualities— 
the closing of some industrial activ- 
ities, the conversion of others, and 
the reopening of still others which 
have been stifled by the war, can 
also be made in conjunction with 
the community’s industrial leaders. 

There are undoubtedly other 
means of gauging future business 


bate 


I 
4 


The bank building of the future is likely to have an inviting exterior instead of 
the prison-like appearance of 40 years ago. It may be said that there will be no 
distinctive bank architecture. The building will be designed for efficiency in 
handling the financial transactions of the community. 
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known to the banking community. 
On the basis of such factual surveys 
a decision can be made as to 
whether a new building is justified, 
whether the present quarters are 
properly located, sufficiently large, 
and structurally capable of altera- 
tion and modernization, or whether, 
assuming that the present plant is 
satisfactory except for size, an addi- 
tion is warranted. 

In almost every case the possible 
future need for larger quarters will 
be a factor. In some instances, of 
course, the surveys will indicate no 
possibility of economic growth in 
the community, no possibility of 
lessening of competition, and hence 


(Continued on page 178) 





Seven Points To Consider For 
New Bank Buildings 


1. Survey future commercial, 
industrial and private services 
the bank will be called upon to 
handle. 


2. Study the type and charac- 
ter of future community develop- 
ment before selecting a site. 


3. Build with provision for ex- 
pansion. 


4. Design a functional building 
attuned to a modern setting. 


5. Adjust plans to building 
material restrictions which will 
carry over into the post-war 
period. 

6. Have bank easily acces- 
sible—the easier it is to visit the 
more day-to-day business will be 
transacted. 


7. Design interior so that de- 
partments with the heaviest work 


load are most conveniently locat- 
ed. 
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Liver Once Cost Nothing 
Checking Service Once Was Free 


Did butchers call in cost accountants to price the liver when they 
decided to charge for it? Does the farmer get one price for beef- 
steak and another for liver when he sells a live steer? Maybe we are 
confused about bank service charges because of the effort to arrive 
at an exact cost for handling each transaction. 


BOUT 10 o’clock on the morning 

of April 12, 1894, my Mother 
called me in from my play and asked 
me to go to the butcher shop to get 
enough beefsteak for our family of 
four. “And,” said Mother, ‘‘ask the 
butcher for a pound of liver, we'll 
have that for breakfast.” 

Mother gave me a 10-cent piece. 
I went to the butcher shop, returned 
with a pound of beefsteak and a 
pound of liver, and the 10 cents paid 
for all! In those days, if you will 
remember, the butchers gave away 
liver. Even a 10-cent purchase en- 
titled the customer to a pound of 
liver if he wanted it. 

How could the butcher make any 
money? Steers were selling at a low 
price; slaughterhouse workers and 
butchers’ helpers received a small 
wage; and the butcher made enough 
money without charging for the 
liver. 

About that same time, business- 
men who had checking accounts, 
paid nothing whatever for the priv- 
ilege of writing as many checks as 
they wished against their deposits. 
And why didn’t the banks charge 
them a fee for each check written? 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Wages were lower. Interest rates 
were higher than they are now. And 
the bank made enough money on its 
loans and investments so that it did 
not need any additional income. 

It gave its deposit services free 
just as the butcher gave away liver. 

There came a time, however, 
when both the butcher and the 
banker had to make a charge for 
what they had formerly given away. 
You now pay more for a pound of 
liver than I paid in 1894 for a pound 
of beefsteak. A recent price quoted 
me on calve’s liver was 75 cents per 
pound. Bank customers now pay 
service fees for the advantages they 
gain from using a deposit account to 
pay bills. 

But there is a marked difference 
between the way the butcher han- 
dled his pricing, and the way many 
banks still handle their pricing. The 
butcher said on a certain morning: 
“TI am sorry, but we are not giving 
liver away now. We charge 5 cents 
a pound.” 

The bankers (some years later) 


Strange Results Of Applying Earnings Credits 


These accounts are exactly alike except for the number of checks 


written. 
Charge 
Checks’ at 5 Cents Net 

Depositor Balance Written PerCheck Credit Charge Ratio 
A $1,000 25 $1.25 $1.00 $ .25 l 
B $1,000 50 $2.50 $1.00 $1.50 6 
Cc $1,000 75 $3.75 $1.00 $2.75 1] 
D $1,000 100 $5.00 $1.00 $4.00 16 
E $1,000 none none $1.00 none 0 


The bank owes E $1.00 because it has told its customers that a $1,000 
balance is worth $1 a month: But — b-b-b-but! does it pay E the dollar it 
has told him his balance is worth??? No Sir!! 

And how can it satisfy D who wrote only four times as many checks 
as A but must pay 16 times as much as A? 
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said: “We are not providing a free 
deposit service. We are analyzing 
each account each month by the 
following schedule: We charge for 
checks paid at four cents each, for 
items deposited at two cents each, 
for checks cashed at eight cents 
each, for items certified at ten cents 
each, for N.G. items at 25 cents each, 
for stop payments at 25 cents each, 
for printed checkbooks at two cents 
for each check drawn, for unpaid, 
or recalled collection items payable 
through the rack, at 15 cents each. 

“To offset these charges, we will 
allow you an earnings credit based 
upon the following analysis: Aver- 
age net or collected balance from 
which is subtracted 25% as a re- 
serve, leaving the balance available 
for earnings. These earnings will be 
computed at 2% per annum less an 
investment cost of 25 cents per 
$1,000 per month. 

This is not a fictitious schedule. It 
is copied direct from the schedule 
of a New York bank. With a com- 
plicated analysis form like this, the 
customer is confused and irritated. 
He gets excited over one item, and 
the banker, in trying to justify that 
item, gets excited too. The depositor 
finds it difficult to audit his charge. 

Furthermore, the bank employee 
is confused. He puts so much work 
into computing the service charge 
that his time, on the basis of money, 
uses up too much of the charge. 

Some customers discovered a 
bank which operated more as the 
butcher did. This bank says: “The 
price of checking accounts will be 
four cents per check written.” 

The customer can _ understand 
that. He can audit his charge. Even 
though he may pay a few cents more 
per month, he likes it better because 
it is understandable. 

Why did banks get into the habit 
of rendering a complicated analysis 
form to the customer each month? 
In the beginning, they submitted 
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These Service Charge Arguments Have Made 
The Editor Dizzy 



































15 We must charge customers for 
writing checks but we must give them 
passbooks, checkbooks, deposit tickets, 


1 The depositor must be allowed an 
earning on his average daily balance 
minus the average daily float and 
25% reserves because that is what the 
bank invests. (The bank does not in- 
vest that much. Examine your own 
daily statements to see if the average 
deposits for the month were all in- 
vested.) 









2 Credit must be allowed on the 
lowest balance. (Not even this much 
is invested.) 
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be discover what it costs you to handle mathematically minded, and de- asked why the bank had any right 
a check, Then you may add what- lights to discover that he can work to charge a service fee at all. 
nd ever profit you feel your stockhold- out complicated computations. But That was the opening which the 
yen ers deserve, and you will then have here these bankers were wrong. Not cost - accounting - minded banker 
ore a true price for each service you all depositors are mathematically wanted, and he then delightedly ex- 
use sell.” minded. Very few of them want to plained to his complaining deposi- 
After many lengthy discussions spend half an hour or even five min- tors that the bank was actually pay- 
bit with the cost accountants, bankers’ utes, to audit a complicated sched- ing him for the use of his deposit 
sis began to understand the logic of ule, even if they have the ability balance. “Of course,” said the bank- 
th? cost accounting, and with their to do so. er, “we must deduct 25% reserves, 
ted mathematical minds, they were These complicated service charge and it costs something to invest the 
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Does it seem silly to compare the pricing of liver to the pricing of bank checks? 
Cost accountants cou!d have just as much fun itemizing the cost of producing liver 
in these steers as they have in computing the cost of bank services and the earnings 
on deposits. The comparison is made because both butchers and banks formerly 
gave away what they now charge for. But the method of “selling” the charge to 
buyers has differed greatly. The butchers seem to have satisfied customers better 
by charging a flat rate per pound without analysis, and they are getting as high as 
75 cents per pound for calves’ liver. Evidence published in Bankers Monthly shows 
that those banks which say, “Our price is so much per,” as the butchers did, satisty 
customers whereas, those which submit a complicated itemized statement of earn- 
ings and charges confuse and often irritate large customers as well as small ones. 


money, so we have to deduct that 
cost. Then, after those deductions, 
we give you what your money earns 
for us.” 

One customer who had been given 
that explanation said to me: ‘‘What 
a fool my banker is. He gives me all 
he earns on my money and then 
charges me for services at cost. He 
is either a fool or a liar. Who pays 
for running the bank?” 

Some months ago I asked for the 
service charge schedules used by 
banks in all parts of the country. 
This study disclosed that 14 compu- 
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tations were necessary in order to 
arrive at the net charge to be levied 
against an account by some sched- 


ules. It disclosed that some banks 
allow 10 cents per $100 of a deposi- 
tor’s balance, as a credit. Some allow 
15 cents; some 20 cents; some 30 
cents. Some compute the allowance 
on the basis of 3% per year, some 
on the basis of 4% per year—obvi- 
ously more than the funds earned. 
This study was made entirely 
from the standpoint of the bank, 
and its cost of operation, and re- 
sulted in the conviction that com- 


plicated schedules increase analysis 
costs far beyond what they should 
be. 

The publication of an article stat- 
ing these facts started a long train 
of correspondence with a number 
of bankers who championed com- 
plicated service charge schedules. 
These bankers have several pages 
of arguments for each item in their 
schedule. 

The more I read these letters, the 
more confused I became. The com- 
plications made me dizzy. 

I discovered some banks which 
had a per-check charge, and nothing 
more. Certainly that was simple. 
When I published that idea, I re- 
ceived other letters from the cham- 
pions of complicated schedules stat- 
ing that this item or that item was 
not considered, and the per-check 
charge without a credit to the cus- 
tomer was unfair to the customer— 
and so on ad infinitum. Never was 
one word said about what is fair to 
the officer’s employer—the stock- 
holders. 

Then one day I wrote a letter to 
my friend, Clif Hufsmith, president 
of the First National Bank of Pales- 
tine, Texas, in which I mentioned 
fifteen of the arguments which had 
been given to me in various letters, 
and told my reactions to each. 
“Frankly,” I said, “these complica- 
tions are making me dizzy. Why 
can’t we price banking service like 
the butchers price liver?” 

I promptly received a letter from 
Mr. Hufsmith in which he said: 

“T am delighted to learn that you 
are all dizzy from wrestling with 
that earnings credit allowance. It 
will make you dizzy, brother. It’s 
got 100% of the bankers flat on 
their backs. There is not one in 
1,000 who understands its true ef- 
fect. They know the mechanics of 
its application, but know nothing as 
to its results profitwise. I think you 
and I are striving for a common 
point: simplicity of charge and don’t 
talk cost to the customer, merely 
tell ’em, ‘the price of the liver is 
10 cents, do you want it?’ What we 
want is simplicity and profit.” 

In my letter, I sent him the table 
reproduced here and _ labeled: 
“Strange Results Of Applying Earn- 
ings Credits.” 

Regarding that table, he said: 

“T should say that A is more equit- 
able to both the stockholder and the 
depositor because the depositor gets 
a compensation for his balance and 
the stockholder gets the same price 
for each financial transaction fur- 
nished. Now here’s the catch in the 
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even inexperienced personnel 


can handle wartime loads easily 


...wih RECORDAK 


OU know the situation only too 

well—how, in banks everywhere, 
paper work is heaped to the ceiling 
...and extra help is a “will-o’-the- 
wisp.” But there’s an exception to 
the rule...in the departments where 
Recordak is at work. 

Recordak, an automatic ‘‘time- 
saver,” takes peak loads in its stride. 
In transit departments, for example, 
Recordak “writes” transit letters pho- 
tographically—with no possibility of 
copying errors—and six times faster 


than by hand. 


Let’s look at the record: 


Banks now using Recordak report en- 
thusiastically on its economies, speak 
of its amazing capacity for well... 
and more work. The Recordak System 
of Single Posting—for instance— 


eliminates clerical duplication, saving 
up to 3344% of the work. 

Per item costs are trimmed as much 
as 45%. Reproductions are made with 
photographic speed and accuracy... 
files reduced by 98% .. . 50% savings 
made in costs of stationery. 


Recordak and your “‘tomorrow”: 


Because Recordak’s efficiencies are 
entirely devoted to war work today 
(V---—mail is Recordak), no new 
installations can be made. But Recor- 
dak’s aid in handling reconversion’s 
flood of transactions will be very wel- 
come... tomorrow. That’s why you'll 
want to plan ahead. Investigate Recor- 
dak now. Write to Recordak Corpor- 
ation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Originators of modern microfilming R E C oO R D A K 
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Soundness — Uniformity — Profitableness 


The Three Pillars Of Banking 


‘‘No Structure Is More Durable Than Its Foundation’’ 


Bank Management (the executive officers) are sure to benefit from 
this analysis of the basic principles of banking. If anyone disagrees 
with Mr. Hufsmith’s analysis, we shall be glad to have the ideas of 
the opposition. Certainly we must agree that it is important to review 
the policies being followed to see if they harmonize with basic 
principles. This is the first of two articles. 


ANKING, in order to perform 

properly its obligation to the 
nation, its owners, and the individ- 
ual citizen, must be based upon a 
foundation which is sound, profit- 
able, and uniform, and we can well 
say that the three pillars of banking 
are Soundness, Uniformity, and 
Profitableness. 


Soundness 

First, let us discuss that pillar 
which we call soundness. If bank- 
ing is always to meet its obligations, 
no matter how great may be the 
demands, it must be operated under 
a sound policy. 

What is a sound policy? How can 
it be defined? It is well understood 
that banking difficulty has been due 
to an unsound policy—one which 
has placed too much risk upon the 
bank. Therefore, we may say: a 
sound policy is one under which 
management does not permit the 
amount of risk assumption to extend 
beyond the point of absolute safety. 

There must be a limit to the maxi- 
mum amount of risk placed upon 
the bank. How can this limit be 
determined or measured? We know 
that a risk which is within the limits 
of safety today may be beyond those 
limits tomorrow. Looking back on 
the past, we can identify many peri- 
ods in which everyone considered 
that the banks were operating upon 
a sound basis, but we have only to 


By C. L. HUFSMITH 


President, First National Bank, 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. Hufsmith Suggests 
These As The Basis 
Of Soundness 


1. A sound policy is one under 
which management does not per- 
mit the amount of risk assump- 
tion to extend beyond the point 
of absolute safety. 

2. Executive officers must es- 
tablish a definite and reliable 
yardstick with which to measure 
risk. 

3. Soundness is the main and 
central pillar of banking and 
bank management must use a 
high factor of safety when de- 
signing this pillar. 





move forward a few years and we 
find that a continuation of those 
same policies brought heavy loss to 
many banks and complete disaster 
to others. 

Bank management must establish 
a definite and reliable yardstick 
with which to measure risk. 

What about the risk-yardstick 
now being used? Is it dependable? 


Will it enable management to keep 
risk well within the limits of abso- 
lute safety? If it is reliable, is it 
being applied properly? 

When designing parts of a ma- 
chine, the engineer uses a ratio 
which he calls a “factor of safety.” 
If his calculations show that a cer- 
tain part must carry a strain of a 
certain amount, he designs the part 
so that it will carry four times that 
strain. Four being his factor of 
safety. 

The architect, in planning the 
foundation for a structure, will de- 
sign it so that it will carry at least 
three times the contemplated load. 
His factor of safety is three. 

Soundness is the main and central 
pillar of banking and bank manage- 
ment must use a high factor of 
safety when designing this pillar. 
All too often, management places 
the maximum amount of risk upon 
the bank, thereby reducing the 
factor of safety to one. The employ- 
ment of this policy carries the bank 
down the road of danger along 
which difficulties are highly prob- 
able. 

The public places its money in the 
bank for absolute safety. The pillar 
of soundness must be designed with 
a high factor of safety for, other- 
wise, the bank may not fulfill the 
obligation it assumed when it ac- 
cepted the money for deposit. 

Experience has set up the ratio of 


Let’s Call It “Price” Not “Service Charge” 


Advertise “The price of a checking account is 7 cents (or 3 cents—or what- 
ever your price is) per check written and per check deposited.” 
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Sometimes occupants become trapped in a burning 
building and rescue by ladder or life-line is impossible. 
That is why Fire Departments in our major cities 
carry special safety nets, scientifically designed to 
support the terrific impact of a falling body. ) ) Ina 
sense, these life-saving nets are emergency equipment. 
They are used comparatively rarely — but when 

the need for them arises, they are invaluable. Safety 
Paper is likewise essential equipment for bankers 

and businessmen. It would be folly not to be fully 
forearmed against the “check artist.” That is why the 
majority of America’s largest banks and outstanding 
business organizations from coast to coast specify ‘ 
LAMONTE Safety Paper—recognized standard in 
check protection for nearly three-quarters of a century. 














































For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer —or write us direct. 














BUY WAR BONDS 
AND SPEED VICTORY 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 






We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the 
Paper itself and appears on both the front and back 
of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides 
maximum protection against counterfeiting—saves 
Banks sorting time —helps prevent errors. 






The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 
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“one to ten” for the safety factor. 
Capital funds in all banks together 
now have the ratio of 1 to 14. De- 
posits are 14 times capital funds. 
The factor of safety has been al- 
lowed to decline. We are entering 
the danger zone. 
Uniformity 

The rapidity of present-day com- 
munication and travel brings all 
sections of the nation close together. 
Now the citizens of a section are as 
close together as the citizens of a 
community were in the olden days. 

Today, a person is doing business 
with one bank—tomorrow, he is do- 
ing business with a bank in another 
city. Both banks supply the very 
same needs but, often each bank has 
a different theory of profit. Since 
each bank performs the same serv- 
ices, the public naturally expects 
the same policies. 


All other types of nation-wide 
services have the same policies in 
all parts of the nation. 

Everyone knows that they will 
find the same operational policy in 
a post office, express office, tele- 
phone station, bus station or rail- 
road station, whether it is located 
in California or Georgia, but this is 
not true in banking. 

In one bank, a person in need to 
transfer funds must buy a special 
book of checks at a fixed charge— 
in another bank he merely opens a 
deposit account, draws the checks 
desired for which he may, or may 
not, pay a charge. 

In one bank, if he has an out-of- 
town check which he needs to con- 
vert into local funds, the bank han- 
dles it on some kind of a “float”’ 
basis—in another bank he is charged 
a fee proportionate to the amount 


Section 19 and Regulation “Q” Are Highly 
Beneficial To The Stockholder 


This law and regulation, both 
in spirit and letter, prohibits the 
paying of interest on demand 
deposits by bank management 
“directly or indirectly, by any 
device whatsoever.” 


Simple logic says that the 
“earnings credit” or the “earnings 
credit allowance” is nothing but 
a device Management employs 
to pay interest directly on de- 
mand deposits. 


Simple accounting says that if 
Management would obey the 
spirit and letter of Section 19 and 
Regulation "Q” and discontinue 
paying the demand depositor 
material sums directly by this 
device, the net income of the 
bank would be increased by the 
exact amount of these material 
sums. 


Since the stockholder employs 
and pays Management to oper- 
ate the bank profitably for his 
benefit, why does Management 
continue to fail to take advantage 
of a law which is so advantage- 
ous to his employer? Manage- 
ment frequently states that it 
would not be fair to the depositor 
if he obeyed this law. Is Manage- 
ment's obligation to the depositor 
so much greater than his obliga- 


tion to his employer that he must 
disregard a law which is bene- 
ficial to his employer? 

Factually, Section 19 was en- 
acted to protect the depositor by 
relieving Management of the 
burden of paying interest on de- 
mand deposits, thereby increas- 
ing the bank’s income, which in- 
crease Management could offset 
by reducing the risk assumption 
incident to the investment of the 
demand deposits. By reducing 
the risk assumption, Manage- 
ment would be operating a more 
sound bank—a material advan- 
tage to the depositor—in the light 
of what happened in 1933; there- 
fore, by faithfully obeying the 
spirit and letter of Section 19, 
Management would be fulfilling 
to a greater extent his primary 
obligation. to the depositor—the 
immediate return of his money 
upon demand. 

Does it not appear that Bank 
Management would render a ma- 
terial benefit to both the stock- 
holder and the depositor by obey- 
ing Section 19 and discontinuing 
the earnings credit allowance, a 
device to pay interest directly on 
demand deposits?—C. L. Hut- 
smith, president, First National 
Bank, Palestine, Texas. 


of the check. And so on, down 
through the list of the many finan- 
cial transactions supplied by banks. 

All too often, the customer says 
to the teller: “You are not going to 
charge me for that service, are you? 
The bank down the street is giving 
that away. What’s the matter with 
you bankers? I go in one bank and 
it charges me; I go in the next one 
and it doesn’t. Why don’t you bank- 
ers get together and decide what the 
banking business really is so we may 
know what to expect when we go 
into a bank.” 

Many a customer comes into the 
bank and the first thing he says is: 
“You won’t charge me anything for 
‘so-and-so’ will you?” 

Does the customer go into any 
other business establishment with 
the idea that his need will be sup- 
plied free? 

Who, other than bank manage- 
ment is to blame for this most un- 
usual condition? 

Every bank in the nation is sup- 
plying the very same needs—each 
of them most simple in type—and 
the axioms of profit can be applied 
to every one in a most understand- 
able manner. This being a fact, why 
is it that banks have service charge 
schedules based upon _ different 
theories? The public cannot under- 
stand a complicated schedule. No 
wonder depositors are indignant 
and confused when they are con- 
fronted with a different type sched- 
ule in different banks. They can 
understand a difference in price or 
rates, but they cannot reconcile the 
wide difference in type of charge 
and theory. 

One bank has a maintenance 
charge—the other none. One uses 
the “minimum” balance, while the 
other uses the “average” balance. 
One deducts 25% reserve, the other 
doesn’t. One deducts for “float,” the 
other does not. And so on, down the 
list. No wonder management is hav- 
ing trouble with customer relations. 

If banking is to meet faithfully its 
obligation to the public, it must give 
the public banking uniformity in 
principle. Uniformity cannot exist 
unless there is a common under- 
standing among bank management 
as to the true purpose and function 
of the bank and the proper applica- 
tion of the axioms of profit to the 
three needs supplied by the bank. 

Does not the foregoing discussion 
indicate management’s duty and 
obligation to his nation, his stock- 
holder, and his public? 

The three pillars of banking are 
soundness, profitableness and uni- 


(Continued on paye 176) 
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TO BANKS 
. | WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking Profitable. 
} Yimely Bustness 














LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used as a financing method by business 
today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 


permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 
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reduced time involved in credit investigation. 


a 


You do not need a foreign department to participate 


+ 


in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 





knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
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we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 
e | Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
. ours are adequately compensated. 

" Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 


“ | how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 
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Main Office Building of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. 
This important banking insti- 
tution serves Greater Cleve- 
land through its 46 banking 
offices. 


VEO FROM MONROE NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPAN 
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The Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine, completely modern in 
design and performance, was developed to bring to bank ac- 
counting a unique and revolutionary system that is simple, fast 
and fool-proof. With this one machine you can do the three dif- 
ferent important bank jobs shown here. It has the basic time- 
tested Monroe simplicity and ““Velvet Touch” ease of operation. 

Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will explain 
Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illustrated book- 
let, “Three Machines in One.” Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


Monroe Calculating Machines have 
been standard equipment in banks 
for a generation. The same excel- 
lence of construction and depend- 
ability that have won universal 
acceptance are built into Monroe 


Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping 
machines. 


CALCULATING + LISTING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Monroe’s exclusive “Proof 
Pay” gives dual proof with 
Single Posting 


Monroe Bank Book- 
keeping Machine 
210-285-212 


AUTOMATIC PROOF 
OF EACH DEPOSIT 
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OETECTION OF ERROR 


COMRECTION 
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Deposits proved and controls 
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Three Cents Per Item 


(Continued from page 153) 


difference between the totals from 
the window tellers and the book- 
keepers. 

All accounts are charged regard- 
less of size or the nature of the 
account. There is no minimum bal- 
ance required or no basic charge. 
The small depositor pays his share 
according to the activity of his ac- 
count and the large depositor pays 
for the bookkeeping required and 
the protection of his money. 

Large accounts are not allowed 
an earnings credit because money 
is cheap. Depositors in commercial 
accounts may withdraw their funds 
on demand and therefore create a 
condition in which an earnings 
credit may cause the account to 





have been a liability. 

The depositor likes the method of 
charge because it is so simple. He 
knows at all times just how much 
he is going to be charged and can 
keep his books accordingly; or he 
can wait until the end of the month, 
as most of them do, and adjust his 
books according to the debit mem- 
oranda he receives with his state- 
ment and cancelled checks. 

The sample statement shows John 
Doe to have a balance due him of 
$920.85. If he has deducted three 
cents each time he wrote a check 
and three cents for each out-of- 
town check deposited, his balance 
agrees with the bank’s. If he has not 
done so, he simply deducts the 
amount shown on the debit memo- 
randa from his balance and then it 
agrees with that of the bank. 








The Twenty-One Items Which Are Considered In The 
Long Form Analysis—The Result In The 
End Is Three Cents Per Check 


1. Depositor’s average daily 
ledger balance. 


2. Less average daily float (de- 
posited checks in process of col- 
lection). 


3. Average net collected bal- 
ance. 


4. Less uninvested portion of 
net collected balance, including 
legal and cash reserves. 


5. Portion of depositor’s bal- 
ance which was invested. 


6. Gross earnings on invested 
portion of balance at % an- 
num, (percentage to be deter- 


mined as recommended on page 
8). 


7. Less administration expense 
(cost of insuring and otherwise 
protecting the depositor’s funds 
and cost of investing the invested 
portion of his average balance) 
at .c per $100 or per $1,000 of 
invested portion of balance. 


8. Balance of earnings avail- 
able to pay for service. 

9. Account maintenance at c 
(per account per month). 

10. . Deposits handled at c 
each. 


11. . Cash handled (at a per- 
centage of the amount involved 
for normal amounts, or atc per 
minute of handling time for sub- 
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stantial amounts in varying de- 
nominations). 


12. .. Coupons collectedat c 
per envelope. 


13. Checks on other local 


banks collected atc each. 
14. Checks on out-of-town 
banks collected at _ c each. 


15. Items debited (checks 
paid for the depositor, notes and 
other charges to the account ex- 
cept service charges) atc each. 


16. Checks cashed at c 
each (to be used in certain cases 
only). 


17. Returned items at c 
each (if not otherwise charged 
for). 


18. Other special services (if 
not otherwise charged for. These 
would include collections han- 
dled, remittances, money trans- 
fers, night depository, and so 
forth, at the price determined for 
each; also a charge for overdraft, 
if any. 

19. Total value of service ren- 
dered. 


20. Less balance of earnings 
available to pay for service (Item 
8 above). 


21. Net service charge (or ex- 
cess profit). 


We like this method because it is 
easy for the bank personnel and cus- 
tomers to understand, it takes a 
minimum amount of work to oper- 
ate, it is fair to depositors, and it is 
a good revenue producer. 


Another Well-Liked Three-Cent 
Charge—The Experience Of 
The Bank Of Hartington 


Our simplified three-cents-per- 
check charge system is well accepted 
in our community and questioned by 
very few of our customers. It is 
thought of as simply paying a reas- 
onable sum for the service we pro- 
vide. 


New customers coming to us occa- 
sionally comment on the fact that 
they did not have to pay any service 
charge at the bank where they had 
been doing their business. It invari- 
ably happens that this will be a 
bank which charges exchange on 
checks and so does not charge its 
own customers. 


To these people, we cite the hypo- 
thetical case of the customer paying 
an account at a nearby city for $100 
and the payee getting only $99 of 
this amount—the exchange charg- 
ing bank retaining the $1. Then we 
ask the question, ““Would you rather 
pay three cents to have us handle 
that check for you and have the man 
you owe get his full $100? Which is 
the fairer way—which bank is ren- 
dering the more reasonable, the 
more honest service?” There is only 
one answer. 

The simplicity of our three-cent- 
per-check charge (for the customer 
and for the bank) is our prime 
reason for using it. In our judgment, 
the little time required for auditing 
the charges makes the system almost 
100% perfect. 


Recently, it became necessary to 
raise our rates from two cents per 
check to three cents. We explained 
that this raise in price was due to 
increased operating expenses and 
asked our customers to compare our 
rates with the current cost of post 
office money orders. A few sample 
amounts were noted and their costs 
were quoted. Some examples given 
were as follows: 
For Money Order from 
$2.51 to $5.00— 8 cents 

For Money Order from 
$5.01 to $10.00—11 cents 

For Money Order from 
$40.01 to $60.00—18 cents 

For Money Order from 
$80.01 to $100.00—22 cents 

In addition, we cited the conven- 
ience of having personal checks al- 
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WHAT INSURANCE HAS DONE TOWARD VICTORY 


DAY, every business and industry must be judged by a new 
standard—its contribution, direct or indirect, toward the winning 


of the war. 


The men and resources of the fire insurance mdustry have been 
utilized to the full in the mobilization of our nation’s might. A large 
proportion of the male employees are serving with the armed forces. 
Many others have been, and are, devoting a large part of their time 
and energies to unpaid civilian war activities. Further, a large propor- 


tion of the income of the industry is converted directly into War Bonds. 


In all these ways, fire insurance has aided the general war effort of 
the United States. Added to this is the immeasurable and vastly im- 
portant overall support rendered by the whole “industry which 
protects other industries” in its never-ceasing war on man’s ancient, 


indefatigable enemy—fire. 


Through the vigilance, skill and protective work of its inspection 
and engineering facilities, the fire insurance industry has not only 
helped preyent many disastrous fires—it has presented the country 
with the equivalent of hard-won production victories. Toward this end, 
we intensified our efforts in 1944. Yet, it is unfortunately true that in 
spite of all efforts, there was an increase in the number of fires in 1944, 
the result of the accelerated wartime production tempo. Consequently 
we plan to redouble our preventive activities in the critical year ahead 


«+a contribution to the America our men are fighting for. 
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STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 

OM 2 ect wc ss re 
United States Government Bonds . 34,764,718.31 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . 16,426,404.54 
First Mortgage Loans . 368,005.60 
Rei Gate. ec ce cence e RISES 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due —8,637,873.31 


Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses. . 1,697,960.88 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . . 157,610.37 


Total Admitted Assets. . . .$147,04 *79.90 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 56,900,611.00 
Reserve for Losses 17,391,935.00 
Reserve for Taxes . ta 2,870,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 913,950.86 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 58,461.60 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 78,134,958.46 
Capital . . « «+ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . « 53,910,481.44 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 68,910,481.44 


Total . 2 0 0 co 0 0 co co fOhht MS AI990 

Note: Bonds carried at $3,645,555.62 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. On the basis of actual 
December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $148,631,517.64 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $70,496,559.18. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis. 


* THE HOME « 
Sraurance Company 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUCH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





ways handy which are, in effect, 
personal money orders. We told our 
customers that the efficiency of the 
check system and its inexpensive- 
ness more than compensated for the 
slight charge we make. 

The increased charge was assessed 
and we had no trouble in collecting 
it. Our customers felt as we did and 
were willing to pay an adequate 
charge to cover the expenses inci- 
dental to handling their accounts. 


Three Cents Per Check But— 
It Takes A Lot Of Work To Get It 


In the same mail in which Bank- 
ers Monthly received the two letters 
which you have just read, came a 
letter from a banker who is a cham- 
pion of the long analysis method to 
compute service charges. 

In a letter to this man, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous, the edi- 
tor had said that our chief interest 
is to help banks arrive at simpli- 
fied methods of computing service 
charges so that the bank will not 
have to waste time in determining 
how much each depositor owes it 
in charges. 

In reply to that statement, this 
banker said: “I agree that simpli- 
fication of service charge schedules 
is highly desirable. My study of the 
subject during the last eighteen 
years has convinced me that sim- 
plicity and fairness simply cannc 
go hand in hand.” 

In other words, the banker be- 
lieves that a long form schedule like 
the one reproduced in a panel here- 
with, must be used in order to arrive 
at a fair amount to charge each cus- 
tomer. He has recommended and 
presumably uses a formula for the 
analysis of active checking accounts 
which contains 21 items. In his 
letter he stated that if he reduced 
this to a per-check charge as the 
two bankers whose letters you have 
just read use, that he would be un- 
able to explain the fairness of such 
a charge to his customers. 

The following figures are dis- 
guised, but are in proportion to the 
figures which he gave. He said that 
his service charge income was 
$91,194.64, and, for that service 
charge, his bank handled for cus- 
tomers 3,360,000 checks. If he had 
charged his customers three cents 
per check drawn, and no other 
charge, his income would have been 
$100,800.00 from service charges, 
slightly more than he actually col- 
lected. 

He and others, who believe that 
a service charge schedule should be 
made up of many items, argue that 
you cannot be fair to the customers 
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unless you go through a complicated 
computation, but his figures show 
that he could have charged three 
cents per check written and have 
been just as fair to his customers 
because they would have paid, in 
the aggregate at least, the same 
amount. 

It certainly is obvious that it costs 
the bank less money to multiply the 
number of items by three to get the 
service charge, than it does to go 
through a complication of twenty- 
one steps for each account each 
month. 

However, this man argues that, at 
three cents per check, some custom- 
ers would be overcharged. The ex- 
perience of the two bankers quoted 
in this article shows that no cus- 
tomer objects to a three-cent-per- 
check charge or a three-cent-per- 
item charge. In fact, some customers 
think it is too small a charge for the 
value of the service. 

The real reason why customers do 
not like a complicated schedule is 
that it always contains items which 
they do not understand and which 
seem unfair to them. 

For example, here are some of the 
items in this banker’s schedule 
which are difficult for depositors to 
understand, which irritate deposi- 
tors and which depositors cannot 
audit for themselves: 

This bank’s schedule deducts the 
average daily float from the average 
daily ledger balance. Customers do 
not usually know what float is, even 
if they do, they cannot compute it 
for themselves, so it irritates them. 

Some banks which allow an earn- 
ings credit, have simplified this fea- 
ture by computing the earnings 
credit on the lowest balance of the 
month and paying no attention 
whatever to float. 

The next item in computing the 
earnings is “average net collected 
balance.” We bankers know that 
this is arrived at by deducting the 
average daily float from the average 
daily ledger balance, but it is con- 
fusing to customers. 


The next item is a deduction for 
“the uninvested portion of the net 
collected balance.” We know that 
this is the legal reserve, but the cus- 
tomer doesn’t understand it at all. 


Then there is another item labeled 
“administration expense,” which, of 
course, is fair enough, but it con- 
fuses the customer and makes him 
wonder why that should be item- 
ized. 

The charges in this schedule in- 
clude the following: account main- 
tenance, a charge for each deposit, 
a charge for cash handled, a charge 





for checks on local banks, a different 
charge for checks on .out-of-town 
banks, a charge for items debited, 
a charge for checks cashed, and a 
charge for returned items. 

The greatest argument against 
this long analysis form is that, after 
the bank goes to all of the work of 
making this computation, it arrives 
at (in this case at least) the same 
figure as banks which have a one- 
or two-item charge. 

The per-check charge is easily 
understood and is considered fair by 
practically all depositors whether 
large or small. Bankers Monthly has 
determined that by personal con- 
tacts with treasurers of corporations 
as well as with individuals. 

The simple truth of the matter is 
this: If a bank which uses the long 
analysis form were to enter an item 
on each customer’s statement la- 
beled “Service Charges,’ and not 
include any of the 21 items in the 
analysis, it would not irritate its 
customers. 

As a matter of fact, very few cus- 
tomers do complain about their 
service charges, but they may sit in 
their offices and go through an irri- 
tation each month, which is not good 
for the public relations of the bank. 
We say this, because we have ob- 
served it in our conversations with 
treasurers of corporations. 


A Suggestion For Simplification 
And Fairness 


If the service charge schedule of 
the bank being discussed is fair, and 
the officers feel that it is, then why 
wouldn’t it be advisable for that 
bank to analyze its accounts at the 
end of the year, as we have analyzed 
them here? Analysis shows that on 
the basis of the number of checks 
written, the bank made a charge of 
three cents per check. The same re- 
sult could be reached by charging 
the customer only on the basis of the 
number of checks written. At the 
end of the year a computation to see 
whether the current charge is in line 
with cost could be used to adjust the 
charge to a different amount per 
check if necessary. 

The objection which the long form 
analysis advocates have to this 
suggestion is that there should be a 
difference in the charges made to 
customers with large balances as 
compared to those with small bal- 
ances, 

One advocate of the long form 
analysis recently stated in a letter, 
“Depositors furnish us with ten 
times as much money to lend as the 
stockholders do. The depositors, 


(Continued on page 177) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND lIRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, March 20, 1945 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 496,601,517.44 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 1,601,473,003.57 
Other Bonds and Securities §8,393,131.79 


332, 350,296.49 

3,600,000.00 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 875,642.58 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 5, 101,330.83 


Banking House 11,050,000.00 
$2,509,444,922.70 


Deposits $2,335,523,569.16 
Acceptances 875,642.58 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses................. 15,154,018.77 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,106,002.29 
Income Collected but Not Earned 207,792.39 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 19,577,897.51 


$2,509,444,922.70 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$461,826,198.11 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 








Which of the following should never 
be seen in a teller’s cage? 

a. Racing form; b. Automatic cashier c. 
Spigot; d. Scratch sheet; e. Curreney drawer. 


What does B & L Assn. stand for? 


a. Building and loan assessment; b. Build- 
ing and Lease Assistant; ec. Building and 
Loan association. 


If the cashier handed you a batch of 
items which included the following 
and told you to sort out the cash items, 


which four would you sort. out? 
a Bearer bonds; b. Coin; ec. Note notice 
d. Matured Certificates of Deposit; e. Sight 
draft drawn on good customers and okeved 
by an officer; f. Acceptances taken for col- 
lection; g. Travelers checks cashed 


Which of the following criticisms ap- 
ply to the check here pictured? 


a. It has a border which is too heavy; b. The 
‘mount in numerals is not shown clearly on 
the right-hand end; ec. The discount is in a 
position where it might easily be picked up 
us the amount of the check 


a check for $108 
and asks for currency with no two 
pieces alike; what would you give him? 
a. One $1, one $2, one $5 and one $100; b. One 


$100, and $5 and three $1’s; c. One $50, one 
$25, one $10 and three $1’s. 


A customer cashes 


Which of these amounts ean be paid 
with three coins—all different? 
a. $1.75; b. $1.91; ec. $1.80. 


How much stock must the director of 

a national bank own in 
qualify? 

a. No stated amount; b. $1,000; c. $5,000; 

d. 1/25 of the capital; e. It depends upon the 


size of the bank. The amount he must own 
varies from $1,000 to $2,500 


order to 


Which of the following items should 

be dishonored and returned to the 
bank from which they were received? 

a. Post dated; b. Account less than a month 

old. 

The branch office at Cincinnati is a 

branch of which Federal Reserve 
Bank? 


a. Boston; b. New York; c 
d. Cleveland; e. Minneapolis. 


Philaelphhia 


10 There are some countries whose mon- 
etary unit should be familiar to those 
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who work in banks. What is the monetary 
unit of France? 


a. Rupee; b. Franc; ec. Dollar. 


1 In which of the following months is 
there no bank holiday which is ob- 
served in all states? 


a. November; b. April; c. February. 


Which of the following items on a 
farmer’s financial statement are as- 
sets? 


i. Notes 


Seeds, 


payable for fertilizers, ete.;  b. 

fertilizers and supplies on hand; 
teal estate mortgages payable. 

On a 10-key keyboard, how many 

depressions are necessary to list the 

following numbers: 25.00, 123.00, 1,050.80? 


a. Five; b. Ten; ec. Fifteen. 


A national bank may be organized by 
which of the following? 

a. Any number of natural persons—not less 
than five; b. Not more than 10 persons who 
have been citizens at least five years; c. Any- 
one who buys a $1,000 banking license. 


iky In how many states has the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act been made a 
state law? 
a 10; b. 1; c. 23; d. 48. 
If you know the name of the bank 
and want to know its transit number, 
where could you find the number quickly? 
a. Correspondence files; b. In the Bankers 
Directory under the bank’s name; ec. In the 
report of the state banking department; d. 


In the alphabetical section of the Key to the 
Numerical System of the ABA. 


What would probably be the designa- 
tion of a teller who keeps a record of 
all loans, computes interest on these loans, 
accepts payment on loans, and has cus- 
tody of the bank customers’ notes? 
a. Note teller; b. Custodian; c. Paying and 
receiving teller; d. Collection clerk. 
if] Is it proper for a bank employee to 
take a customer’s key leaving him out- 
side the vault, go into the vault, remove 
the customer’s safe deposit box and take 
it out to“him? 


1. This should be done when the renter is an 
older person; b. If the customer requests it, 
it is o. k.: ec. This should never be done, the 
customer should always be with the attend 
int when the box is unlocked. and he should 
carry his own box from the vault 


Which of the following are liabilities 
on a commercial bank statement? 


a. Discounts: b. “Due from banks’; ¢c. Un- 
divided profits; d. Overdrafts. 


There are four organizations of bank- 

ers, the names of which are abbrevi- 
ated ABA. One is Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, name the other three 


We shall be glad to receive com- 
ments on this list of questions and 
suggestions for future questions. 


Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved for each 
issue. Rather than ask any bank 
to remit for the number of reprints 
ordered for any one month, we are 
offering to accept subscriptions for 
a year, payment to be made for the 
entire 12 months about the middle 
of the year. 

For example, if you ordered 20 
copies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 
months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. 

We can still supply reprints of 
the quizzes published since January, 
1945. 

We'll be glad to hear from those 
who use this page. 

Address Bankers Monthly, 538 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, IIl. 


The savings habit is the impor- 
tant thing—a community of savers 
is the one in which a bank can 
make a profit in good times or in 
bad. 


Circle the letter indicating the 
answer you believe is correct. 
Grade yourself as follows: 

18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
. 9, 10 or 11 Average 

7 Poor 


5, 6 or 7 
.3 or 4 Very Poo: 


Answers To Quiz 23 
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Let “FACT-POWER” keep 
your loans out of sick-bay 


Increased volume and general:, low 
interest charges accentuate the need 
of record-keeping and reference sys- 
tems that preserve “small” loans 
from the ailments to which they are 
subject. 
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These record control methods must 
not only promote fast and simple 
operation. They should of themselves 
call attention to whatever action is 
needed and facilitate prompt deci- 
sions in all phases of loan procedure. 


MAddddad 
TTT 


MAMMA 


Gedddede 


Our visible systems with Graph-A- 
Matic control are now providing 
many institutions with the “Fact- 
Power” that alone can meet these 
requirements. 

A large New York bank reduces 
risk to a minimum, yet obtains mass 
production speed with an Jndex Vis- 
ible Central Liability Record that 
gives ‘“‘seconds-fast” reference to 
350,000 names. 

Kardex Visible control of mart- 
gage accounts furnishes many banks 
with complete “‘up-to-day” data, 
signalled for positive and unerring 
action. Time, duplication of records 
and operating effort are saved, in- 
vestment values safeguarded. K olect- 
A-Matic Visible, with similar time- 
saving signalling, is used with either 
hand- or machine-posted records. 


Hii. 
HAA AL 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE these vital re- 
cord controls that are now becoming 
more and more important? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for full details. 


MORTGAGE FILING space is saved, 
speed and convenience of reference 
increased with Classifile folders. All 
Papers pertaining to each property all 
together. Available now with durable 
metal fasteners 
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The Three Pillars Of Banking 


(Continued from page 166) 
formity. If management designs 
them properly, our nation will have 
that type of banking which will go 
through any test, no matter how 
severe; the stockholder will have an 
investment which will pay him reg- 
ular and respectable dividends; and 
the public will have a banking sys- 
tem which depositors can under- 
stand and will appreciate. 

The future of banking depends 
directly upon how well management 
meets the following described obli- 
gations: 

lst. The establishment and prop- 
er application of a reliable yardstick 
with which to measure the risk 
placed upon the bank in order that 
the amount of risk will always be 


well within the limits of absolute 
safety. 

2nd. The elimination of the 
“earnings credit allowance” theory. 

3rd. The development and adop- 
tion of the ideal profit theory to be 
applied when supplying the need 
for financial transactions, this 
theory also to be based upon the 
axioms of profit. 

4th. The institution of a nation- 
wide educational program which 
will result in every bank manager 
having a clear and uniform under- 
standing of the true purpose and 
function of the bank, the accurate 
measurement and safe assumption 
of risk, and the proper application 
of the axioms of profit to the de- 
mand deposit operation and to ac- 
count activity. 


When bank management has 


faithfully fulfilled all of these pri- 
mary obligations then, and only 
then, will the nation have a sound 
banking structure, the stockholder 
a safe and profitable investment, 
and the public a uniform and under- 
standable banking system. Clear 
thinking, sound reasoning and 
united action on the part of man- 
agement is all that is required. 

W. A. McDonnell, chairman of 
the Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in making the following state- 
ment, at least intimates that the 
customer relationship is not all that 
should be desired: 

“Despite the vast amount of 
customer relations performed by 
bankers during the past 15 years 
to educate the banking public as 


(Continued on page 182 


Banks In 122 Cities Added To Par List 


During the period from January 1, 1944 to November 30, 1944 banks located in 24 states 
and representing 122 cities were added to the Federal Reserve par list. They are: 


Alabama Attalla 


Arkansas Smackover 
Florida 
Fort Pierce 
Hollywood 
Alto Pass 
Astoria 
Auburn 
Bradley 

Dix 

Ewing 
Forest. Park 
Grand Chain 
Heyworth 
Ina 

Mason City 
Maywood 
Mazon 

Mt. Erie 
Palatine 
Roseville 
San Jose 


Illinois 


Spring Valley 


Tiskilwa 
Windsor 


Indiana Chrisney 
Colfax 
Kirklin 
Monon 
Pennville 
Roékport 
Shelburn 
Wolcott 


KXansas .Lincolnville 


Kentucky ..Canmer 
Sandy Hook 
Sparta 
Uniontown 

Louisiana Selman Field 


Minnesota Meriden 


Delray Beach 


Mississippi Gulfport 


Missouri Anderson 
Berger 

Blue Springs 
Brownington 
Brumley 
Bynumville 
Humansvill 
Iberia 
Kennett 
Lowry City 
New Haven 
New London 
Tuscumbia 
Cut Bank 
Forsyth 
Fort Benton 
Malta 
Roundup 
Shelby 
Sheridan 
Stanford 
Wolf Point 
Arlington 
Franklin 
Hildreth 
Mason City 
Nehawka 
Port Norris 
Draper 
Spray 
Portland 
Clemson 


Bison 
Pierpont 
Fountain City 
Lascassas 


Montana 


Nebraska 


New Jersey 
North Carolina 


Oregon 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Baytown 
Brazoria 
Hemphill 
Johnson City 


Texas 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Texas (Continued)... Justin 


Kermit 
Lometa 
Malakoff 
Pyote 

Red Water 
Rising Star 
San Juan 


Bland 
Fieldale 


Bellevue 
Blaine 
Carnation 
Duvall 
Forks 
Issaquah 
Moses Lake 
North Bend 
Snoqualmie 
Washougal 
White Salmon 


Athens 


Aniwa 
Bowler 
Caroline 
Casco 

Eland 

Elroy 

Gays Mills 
Glen Haven 
Humbird 
Jackson 
Manawa 
Marytown 
Norwalk 
Patch Grove 
Potosi 
Reeseville 
Soldiers Grove 
Stanley 
Wittenberg 
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Three Cents Per Item 

(Continued from page 172) 
therefore, should get more of the 
earnings of the bank than the stock- 
holders.” 

This man, in making this state- 
ment, entirely ignored two things: 
One, the fact that all the risk is 
taken by the stockholders and none 
by the depositors; two, the fact that 
the bank gives the depositor ade- 
quate services to compensate for any 
benefit the bank may get from the 
balance. The adequacy of these 
services is publicized in almost 
every bank advertisement which 
asks for demand deposit accounts. 
Statements from some of these ad- 
vertisements read as follows: 

1. Idle funds are best protected 
by a bank against loss by fire, theft, 
or carelessness, 

2. Check stubs provide a complete 
record of expenses and simplify the 
bookkeeping routine. 

3. Checks can be dropped in the 
mail. They make standing in line 
obsolete and unnecessary. 

4. The cancelled checks which 
come back to the depositor with the 
monthly bank statement form a 
complete set of receipts and elimi- 
nate worry about receipts. 

5. Payment by check creates a 
credit standing since the check auto- 
matically indicates that the deposi- 
tor is accustomed to paying his bills. 

6. There is no likelihood of ever 
having to pay the same bill twice 
because of the lack of evidence of 
having paid it—as might occur when 
transactions are all made with cash. 

7. Funds can be forwarded by 
check to any place in the world. 

8. Checks provide valuable infor- 
mation for preparing income tax 
returns. 

Bank depositors appreciate these 
services and recognize their value. 
That is why they open demand de- 
posit accounts. If any banker will 
take the time to question all of his 
depositors, he will discover that 
practically every one of them is per- 
fectly willing for the bank to get 
whatever advantage it can from his 
deposit in return for these valuable 
services which the bank renders to 
him. 


Encourage depositors to ask 
questions about your bank by al- 
ways answering each question 
pleasantly and completely. 


A banker in Ohio finds that labor- 
saving machines and methods in 
local plants reduce commodity 
prices for the benefit of all. 
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Financing 


International Trade 


For eighty years The First National Bank 
of Chicago has financed foreign business 
for importers and exporters. The many 
correspondents of the bank in countries 
with which this country now has business 
facilitate the financing of international 
trade. The Foreign Banking Department 
has the most recent available data on 
quotas, restrictions, and regulations of 
foreign governments. Complete service 
is available to those who contemplate 
any phase of foreign trade. 


We gladly cooperate with other banks in 
handling transactions with countries of 
this hemisphere and with other parts of 











the world. 








FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Seven Ways To Get More 
Done In The Same 
Work Space 


(Continued from page 155) 


the bookkeeper in making new 
ledger sheets for all accounts at the 
first of the year is thereby saved 
along with the stationery which was 
involved. 

When we assign a clerk to the 
bookkeeping department, we give 
her a work schedule which shows 
the average time required to per- 
form the job. If a bookkeeper is not 


completing her day’s work within 
the time allowed, we have her fill in 
a blank work schedule for several 
days showing the time required by 
her for each of the various opera- 
tions. By comparing her time sched- 
ule with a master schedule we dis- 
cover where she is losing time. 
Maybe it is in the sorting operation. 
If so, we concentrate on assisting 
the girl to become more efficient in 
that particular phase of her work. 
This same idea is used on other jobs 
to locate inefficiency and this helps 
us to discover the need for new 
equipment or a revised routine. 
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Bank Building Plans 


(Continued from page 159) 


no possible need for expansion. 
This might be true, for instance, 
in the case of a completely built 
suburb in a metropolitan area. Gen- 
erally there will be at least a dim 
possibility of increased business 
which will justify planning for 
expansion. 


If the original plan is conceived 
with the possibility of expansion in 
mind, future alterations can be sim- 
plified, reducing the cost and the 
amount of business time lost when 
the change takes place. This does 
not mean that original facilities 
must be planned to be left exactly 
as they are, and additional facilities 
tacked on, If that can be done so 
much the better, but the moving of 
screens and even the shifting of par- 
titions is not an insurmountable 
obstacle in alteration work. It does 
mean definitely that major struc- 
tural alterations such as the moving 
of a vault or the shifting of an out- 
side wall should be avoided. 


The obvious way to preclude 
major changes of this character 
when additional space becomes 
necessary is to build a structure 


large enough for foreseeable future 
needs and rent some of it for the 
time being. This is perfectly feasible 
from an architectural point of view, 
and might be done in a number of 
ways. 


To avoid a hodge podge appear- 
ance, the best scheme would seem 
to be to plan all of the banking 
facilities on one floor for the orig- 
inal needs, and rent a second floor 
as offices. Expansion could then be 
made vertically—the work and ma- 
chine rooms, and various depart- 
ments such as the trust, personal 
loan, etc. could be moved up to the 
reclaimed second floor, with the 
street floor given over entirely to 
the public space and the depart- 
ments which require immediate, 
every day contact with busy cus- 
tomers. 


Horizontal expansion is, however, 
perfectly practical, if the mistake is 
not made of hiding the bank behind 
rented stores. A factual economic 
analysis must be made in every case, 
based on land costs, taxes, rental 
returns, and the estimated cost of 
structural alterations. The best solu- 
tion in many instances might be to 
protect oneself for future needs by 
buying adjoining property but not 
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building on it until the actual need 
appears. 


How To Select A Site 


Choosing the location for a new 
bank structure is one of the most 
important tasks which will face a 
building committee. The factors 
which govern site selection can be 
readily listed and evaluated. No 
site should be selected which falls 
down seriously in any one particu- 
lar. The one among those available 
which rates highest in the sum total 
of all is in nine cases out of ten the 
one to buy. In the tenth case, one 
outstandingly good characteristic 
will overweigh all the other con- 
siderations. 

It should be borne in mind that 
original cost, and its carrying 
charge, will sometimes be equalized 
by a differential in construction cost 
due to soil conditions, by advertis- 
ing value due to prominence, by 
possible future assessments against 
the property. 

Prominence is a rather intangible 
factor. It will be up to the bank to 
evaluate the importance of the ad- 
vertising which comes with a prom- 
inent location, and decide how 
much it is worth yearly in dollars 
and cents, 

The importance of traffic facilities 
will vary in different communities. 
A closely knit suburb where every 
family uses a car will not depend 
on bus or street car. In other places, 
nearness of the bank to a common 
transportation carrier will be essen- 
tial. If there is a community park- 
ing lot in existence or projected, 
nearness to it is essential. The alter- 
native would be for the bank to 
provide parking space for its cus- 
tomers. 

Woolworth’s, the A&P, the United 
Cigar, and similar chains, make 
careful studies of traffic flow and 
concentration before they open a 
store. Similar surveys should be 
made by a bank deciding among 
sites, and the results evaluated. Cer- 
tainly, the easier it is for the cus- 
tomer to visit any business estab- 
lishment, the more day-to-day 
business will be transacted. 

It would be a sad and costly mis- 
take to build in a spot which might 
deteriorate, become an_ industrial 
center instead of a commercial, or 
in time, be left on the outskirts of 
an expanding commercial district— 
expanding in the wrong way for the 
bank. 


Postwar Building Materials 


A survey of the situation regard- 
ing materials of construction en- 
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ables us to foresee the postwar 
situation to some extent. There will 
not be a flood of new materials 
available immediately after the 
war. A period of industrial recon- 
version will be necessary before 
many manufacturers of building 
products are able to put their nor- 
mal wares on the market. There 
must be a period of testing and 
manufacture before new products 
are available. The acceptance of new 
materials in a building as perma- 
nent as a bank will wait on tests 
in actual use, which means a period 
of years. However, certain products 
which had been fully developed be- 
fore the war but not completely 
accepted will be available quickly. 
These include new glass products, 
non-ferrous metals, and _ plastics. 
The extent and immediacy of their 
availability will depend largely on 
the amount of reconversion per- 
mitted before the war ends. 

Because of scarcities which will 
continue to exist after the war (due 
to using up of stock piles, depletion 
of basic materials, rehabilitation 
abroad, etc.) there will probably 
continue to be restrictions, and even 
priorities, for some time. This may 
militate against bank building, 
which will not be considered as 
essential as housing, hospitals, 
schools. If immediate postwar 
building is considered essential or 
wise, it would therefore be prudent 
to plan on using materials which 
are not likely to be restricted. Local 
stones, for example, or reinforced 
concrete rather than steel frame. 
Temporary expedients can be made, 
with the intention of eventual re- 
placement. Even wood windows, for 
example, can at any time in the 
future be replaced with bronze or 
aluminum, if they are detailed with 
that in mind. 


Design Considerations 


The first requirement of good 
planning, before a line is put on 
paper, is a study of circulation. If a 
bank is to function properly, the 
movements of all the various cate- 
gories which form its activity must 
be studied, charted, and carried 
into the plan. 

Interior spaces of a bank should 
be planned so that the client can 
enter, transact his business in its 
proper routine, and exit, without 
retracing his steps and without in- 
terfering with others bent on dif- 
ferent routines. The departments 
which transact the most business 
should be most conveniently located. 
The same principles will govern 
employee circulation. Efficiency, 
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About 
Egas and Baskets 


After the war the banker who finances the pur- 
chases of 25 new automobiles in his home town 
will have a better aggregate risk than his brother 
banker down the street who lends out $15,000 to 
one borrower. That was proved by loss ratios 


before the war. 


Buying on deferred payment is a new American 
custom that has brought conveniences to American 
Families who otherwise could not have enjoyed 
them, and has brought organization and volume 
to American production that is winning a war. 


After that war, this buying will be resumed again. 
Will the banker, particularly in the smaller city, 
get his share of the financing? It’s good business. 
We know because we have been doing it for a 
quarter of a century. This experience is at the 
disposal of our correspondent banks. 


Industrial Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON - 


ST. LOUIS 


RESOURCES OVER $45,000,000 


economy, accuracy, and employee 
happiness and health result from 
planning on scientific circulation 
flow principles. 

Bank design has followed certain 
easily recognizable historical trends. 
Early in the history of the republic, 
the Girard Bank in Philadelphia 
set the style for Greek Revivalism. 
Nicholas Biddle, a director of that 
bank, also dictated the design of the 
Girard School, and of his own house, 
Andalusia, north of Philadelphia. 
These three structures did more 
than any others to spread the Greek 


Revival movement in architecture. 

Later in the nineteenth century, 
during the romantic period, banks 
accommodated themselves by be- 
coming mediaeval fortresses, or 
early renaissance palaces. 

In the next classic revival period, 
which was given strong impetus by 
the 1893 Chicago Fair, the tendency 
was toward Roman antecedents. 
The dignity, impressiveness, and 
large scale of this design concep- 
tion seemed to be particularly ap- 
pealing to bank designers. 

The modern trend in architec- 
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tural design is, of course, away from 
any “revivalism” or pure copyism. 
Expensive ornament which adds 
only pomposity to the building— 
such as tremendous applied Roman 
columns—has been eliminated in 
favor of a franker, more sincere 
expression of the function of the 
building. It has been rediscovered 
that dignity and richness can be at- 
tained by a well-designed mass, 
built of appropriate materials, in a 
manner which expresses the twen- 
tieth century rather than the third 
or the fourteenth. 

In bank architecture, surely the 


trend will be toward a building 
which appears to be the most dig- 
nified structure on Main Street, but 
still belongs to Main Street—not a 
swank swaggering rich man among 
his middle class relatives. This can 
readily be done by the selection of 
good materials, by the dignified 
shape of windows and doors, by the 
well proportioned mass of the whole 
building, without resorting to ex- 
traneous trade marks such as a 
Roman entablature. 

Both inside and out, the modern 
bank should attract, rather than 
impress. It must maintain its dig- 
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cash balances. Issued monthly in maturities from 6 to 12 
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under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended. They are 


legal investment for savings banks and insurance companies 
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all state, municipal and local taxes. 
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Other features of these desirable obligations 


will be explained gladly upon request to 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 5, 


nity, but not overawe. 

With a careful preliminary sur- 
vey made of needs, location, and 
materials and methods of construc- 
tion, with circulation principle es- 
tablished, and with a realistic atti- 
tude toward design understood, 
banks and their architects can very 
well translate these studies into pre- 
liminary architectural drawings 
and rough specifications, for the 
purpose of obtaining a preliminary 
cost estimate and establishing a 
building budget. To go on to the 
next stage—preparation of actual 
working drawings and complete 
specifications—would then be wise 
in many cases. The groups who have 
plans ready will be prepared to 
take immediate advantage of the 
lifting of restrictions against build- 
ing when that time comes. 


Why Would A Teller Cash 
A Cancelled Check? 


Despite the fact that checks are 
cancelled, they can cause trouble. 
Recently, through the clearings, a 
cancelled check on us was pre- 
sented for payment. The check, 
which had been paid eight or nine 
months previously, had been so 
marked with our own perforating 
machine. Since it bore several addi- 
tional indorsements, it was appar- 
ently possible to keep it circulating 
through several transactions.—L. H. 
Hooker, cashier, Framingham Na- 
tional Bank, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Articles Entitled To First Place 
On The Desk Of Every Banker 


I have been reading with intense 
interest the articles in Bankers 
Monthly coming from the Research 
Committee of the Texas Bankers 
Association. 

I honor Bankers Monthly, for 
these articles are entitled to first 
place on the desk of every banker 
in the country. They are brim-full 
of sound logic and sound reasoning. 

Here in Washington, we have 
about as closely knit an association 
as exists anywhere. Each week the 
executive officers of the 21 banks 
meet at luncheon to discuss current 
banking events. However, most of 
the subjects have to do with war 
emergencies or some smal] techni- 
cality. We have done almost no re- 
search work.—C. F. Burton, presi- 
dent, The City Bank, Washington, 
B:'C. 
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Liver Once Cost Nothing 
(Continued from page 162) 


thing which is bothering you, John: 
the depositor does not get his com- 
pensation UNLESS HE TAKES IT 
OUT IN TRADE, 

“A has a net charge of 25 cents 
for 25 checks while B has a charge 
of $1.50 for 50 checks, which is six 
times as much. The thing is bound 
to look cockeyed, John, because you 
have two basic functions of banking 
scrambled into one profit formula. 
The bank is supplying the customers 
a safe place for money and it is also 
supplying the need for financial 
transactions. Now let us unscramble 
the operation and see if we can see 
what is really happening. 

“You have five depositors, Mr. 
A, B, C, D, and E. Each has $1,000 
on deposit and the bank gives $1 
per month earnings credit allowance 
per $1,000. Assume that each check 
costs the bank 41% cents and it sells 
for five cents. At the end of the 
month, Mr. A steps into the bank 
and Vice President X calls him over 
and says: ‘Mr. A, you have had 
$1,000 on deposit with us during the 
past month. Here is $1 we are giving 
you for the use of it. Now please step 
over to Vice President Y and pay 
him for the financial transactions we 
have supplied you during the past 
month.’ 

“Mr. A goes to V-P Y who tells 
him that he owes the bank $1.25 for 
25 checks and Mr A pays the $1.25. 
What is the result? Mr. A got a 
dollar for the use of his $1,000. The 
bank got $1.25 for 25 checks and 
received its profit of one-half cent 
each, or a total of 12% cents. Mr. A 
got his profit for supplying the 
bank’s need for the $1,000 and the 
bank received its one-half cent 
profit for having supplied Mr. A’s 
need for financial transactions. 
That’s alright isn’t it? Each party 
received his proper profit. 

“Now Mr. B comes into the bank. 
He goes to V-P X and gets a dollar 
for the use of his $1,000, thereby 
receiving just the same treatment 
as Mr. A. Each of them got a dollar 
for their $1,000. Mr. B then goes to 
V-P Y to settle for his financial 
transactions and as he had de- 
manded and received 50 transac- 
tions, he pays $2.50. He paid for his 
transactions at the same rate as did 
Mr. A—five cents each. We are still 
in the middle of the road. 

“Now John, you can analyze the 
settlement step by step that was 
made with Mr. C and Mr. D when 
they came into the bank. The con- 
fusion should now begin to clear 
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Warehouse Receipt Loans 


THROUGH 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


Where working capital is tied up 
in inventory ... where assets lie 
dormant in, for instance, season- 
al industries, there is opportu- 
nity for larger loans than you can 
make on an open-line credit basis. 

Our Field Warehouse Service 
enables you to make Warehouse 
Receipt Loans by establishing a 
public warehouse right on your 


customer’s own premises. Our 
experience, responsibility, and 
long record of valid bailment can 
extend your lending field safely 
and profitably. 

An operating executive will be 
glad to call and explain the ad- 
vantages of our Field Warehouse 
Service. Send for booklet “W are- 
house Receipts as Collateral.” 
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25 South William Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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up. You should by this time realize 
that you asked yourself a “trick” 
question: ‘Why does Mr. B have to 
pay six times as much as Mr. A?’ 

“Tf you are still a little dizzy, John, 
here’s a thought which should get 
you right. This is the weakest point 
to the earnings credit allowance as 
now employed. It is one of its great- 
est discriminations. It makes no 
provision for the fellow who does 
not take his earnings credit allow- 
ance out in trade. 

“Mr. E had $1,000 on deposit just 
like Mr. A, but Mr. E did not need 


any financial transactions and there- 
fore the bank supplied him no trans- 
actions. It must be granted that the 
bank used Mr. E’s $1,000 in the same 
manner that it used the other four 


depositor’s $1,000. 


“Now suppose Mr. E appears be- 
fore V-P X and asks for his $1, say- 
ing that Messrs. A, B, C, and D re- 
ceived a dollar profit for the use of 
their $1,000 and that he wanted to 
be treated just as they were. What 
does V-P X say? Isn’t Vice-Presi- 
dent “X” in a helluva fix? He’s just 
paid Messrs. A, B, C, and D each $1 
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tor the use of their $1,000 and here 
stands Mr. E wanting a dollar for 
the use of his $1,000. 

“Can V-P X say other than ‘I’m 
sorry, brother, but if you want your 
$1, you must take it out in trade. 
John, there’s your unjust discrimi- 
nation. 

“No provision is made for the 
bank to receive the cost of safe- 
guarding the $1,000 and a profit for 
so doing. In other words, Manage- 
ment has set up this earnings credit 
allowance scheme and has over- 
looked entirely the second primary 
function of banking, that is, supply- 
ing the need for a safe place for 
money, which, of course, should 


TL. 


make an associated profit for the 
bank. 

“In the no-credit-allowance type 
of banking, the income from the de- 
posited funds is supposed to cover 
the cost of safeguarding the money 
and give the bank a profit for sup- 
plying the depositor’s need for a 
safe place for money. In this type of 
banking, every depositor should pay 
the same per-check charge regard- 
less of his balance.” 

I have no set theories of my own. 
I have tried to publish both sides of 
these arguments. 

My whole purpose is to help as 
many banks as I can earn as much 
as possible with the expenditure of 
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There is little rest for the good farmer. His is a year-round job 
with every season packed to the brim with particular tasks to be 
done. During the growing and harvesting seasons, when every 
hour counts, his days begin at sun-up and end long after sun- 
down. Keeping the land fertile, in particular, is a never ending 


job— 


just like keeping goodwill of customer is. 
Power machinery built by Minneapolis- Moline is help- 


ing to make the task of the farmer lighter. MM machines 
work hand-in-hand with him in his race against time. The 
labor-saving features of MM tractors and machines have 
brought modern, speedy methods to present-day farming 
and are giving farmers more hours to enjoy family and 
community life. 

Bankers of America are working with the MM Ma- 
chinery Dealers in their communities in helping to bring 
a fuller enjoyment of living and greater prosperity to the 


farmers of today . . . 


a prosperous farming community is 


essential to real prosperity anywhere. 
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as little work and money as is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the earn- 
ings. If a bank can earn as much by 
a simple service charge, as by a 
complicated one, it certainly has 
more net because it has cost less to 
make the computation. 

The time and effort of human be- 
ings is precious. Even though a clerk 
receives only a small salary per 
week, the best use should be made 
of that clerk’s time. 

I have never seen any cause to 
worry about any bank being unfair 
to its depositors, but I have seen 
plenty of cause for bank stockhold- 
ers to be concerned about the fair- 
ness of the officers they have em- 
ployed to earn money on their 
investment for them, and which 
officers are actually giving more of 
the bank’s earnings to the depositors 
than to the stockholders. As editor, 
I never try to tell any bank what it 
ought to do, but by this article, I 
hope to show how complicated 
service charges appear to an inter- 
ested outsider. 


The Three Pillars Of Banking 
(Continued from page 176 
to the soundness and fairness of 
the metered service charge on 
checking accounts, many bank 
customers, especially those in the 
lower income bracket, either mis- 
understand such charges or accept 
them grudgingly. 

To such customers, service 
charge schedules and methods of 
analysis of account are too com- 
plicated. They complain, and in 
many cases with some justice, 
that they can never know in ad- 
vance how much bank services 
will cost. 

Furthermore, minimum balance 
requirements in many cases are 
irritating if not actually beyond 
the reach of many who desire the 
safety and convenience of a 
checking account.” 

(The foregoing is the introduction 
to a booklet called “Special Check- 
ing Accounts” which was prepared 
by the Bank Management Commis- 
sion and made available to the 
members of the American Bankers 
Association. ) 

The failure of 15 years effort to 
sell a certain practice to the Ameri- 
can people is a rather strong indica- 
tion that the practice itself must be 
questionable, because the records 
show that the American people will 
accept readily any proposition 
which is sound and fair and is clear- 
ly presented. 

No other line of business has had 
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“The Lack Of Uniformity 
irritates Customers,” Says 
This Bank President 


1. All too often, the customer 
says to the teller: ‘You are not 
going to charge me for that serv- 
ice, are you? The bank down the 
street is giving that away. What's 
the matter with you bankers? I 
go in one bank and it charges 
me; I go in the next one and it 
doesn't. Why don’t you bankers 
get together and decide what 
the banking business really is so 
we may know what to expect 
when we go into a bank!” 


2. Many a customer comes 
into the bank and the first thing 
he says is: "You won't charge me 
anything for ‘so-and-so’ will 
you?” Does a customer go into 
any other business establishment 
with the idea that his need in 
that line will be supplied free? 

3. Every bank in the nation is 
supplying the very same needs— 
each of them most simple in type 

and the axioms of profit can be 
applied to every one in a most 
understandable manner. This be- 
ing a fact, why is it that banks 
have service charge schedules 
based upon different theories? 
The public cannot understand 
complicated schedules. No won- 
der depositors are indignant and 
confused when they are con- 
fronted with a radically different 
type of schedule in different 
banks. They can understand a 
difference in price or rates, but 
they cannot reconcile the wide 
difference in type of charge and 
theory. 

4. One bank has a mainte- 
nance charge—the other none. 
One uses the “minimum” bal- 
ance, while the other uses the 
“average” balance. One deducts 
25‘* reserve, while the other 
doesn't. One deducts for float, 
the other does not; and so on, 
down the list. No wonder man- 
agement is having trouble with 
customer relations. 


such difficulty in selling its profit 
theory to the public. In fact, they do 
not attempt to sell a profit theory— 
they sell merchandise, and therein 
lies the answer to bank manage- 
ment’s failure to sell the earning 
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St. Louis Leads Again! 


| YEAR St. Louis led the 
nation in percentage of new war 
contracts placed during 1944. 
This record increase brought the 
St. Louis area’s percentage of the 
nation’s war output to 4.4% by 


dollar value, or $1,394,922,000. 


Factors contributing to this leader- 


ship include St. Louis’ central 


inland location, the availability of 


power, labor, and unexcelled trans- 
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portation facilities. Thus St. Louis’ 
production for War again empha- 
sizes the traditional advantages 
of the strategic, central location 
of this city at the gateway to 


the great Southwest. 


Mercantile-Commerce, today, as 
always, offers every facility and 
complete correspondent service 
to banks and bankers interested 


in this vital trade territory. 


Ss 


-COMMERCE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


credit allowance-service charge 
scheme to the public. The public is 
not interested in profit theories—it 
is interested only in the goods which 
supply their needs and the price 
thereof. 

Bank management must display 
the same business acumen as the 
managers of other lines of business 
by selling the bank’s financial mer- 
chandise at a plainly marked price 
—the same price to everyone, with 
no ifs, ands, or buts. 

Such a profit theory does not have 
to be explained to the public—they 
understand it thoroughly because it 


is employed by every other business. 

Bank management must awaken 
to the fact that this nation is calling 
for a uniform banking system. If 
management itself does not supply 
such a system, it is merely a ques- 
tion of time until it will be supplied 
by legislation or by the government 
itself. The history of banking car- 
ries too many examples of legisla- 
tion correcting conditions which 
should have been corrected by the 
initiative of management. 

Note: In the next issue, Mr. Huf- 
smith will discuss that all-impor- 
tant pillar: profitableness. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JotTiINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


New Longer Lasting 
Light Fixture 


A new eight foot long commercial 
lighting fixture is on the market 
which its creators claim will oper- 
ate on lower voltages than those 
needed by other lighting appliances 
in use at present. The unit, which 
has been named “Simplicity,” is 
equipped with 10,000-hour “Colo- 
volt” lamps which ere instantaneous 
in starting and do not flicker. 

Long life expectancy may be re- 
alized with this lamp even though 
the lamps are constantly turned on 
and off. A guarantee of one year is 
provided each purchaser of this 
equipment. 

Further information will be fur- 
nished on request by General 
Luminescent Corporation, 638 South 
Federal Street, Chicago 5, III. 


System Offered On 
Banking-By-Mail 


Because banking-by-mail is prov- 
ing an economical and convenient 
practice both from the depositors’ 
and bankers’ standpoint, Curtis 
1000, Inc., has introduced the Cur- 
tis Bank-by-Mail unit. The unit 
consists of a deposit slip, a receipt 
for deposit, and an envelope made 
of one piece of paper and perforated 
for easy separation, When a deposit 
is made the deposit slip is filled 
out and the account name and ad- 
dress are written on the receipt. 
Both slips are then detached from 
the form and enclosed in the envel- 
lope with the deposit. 


When the mail deposit is received, 
it is checked the same as a window 
deposit. The mail teller then dates 
the receipt, fills in the amount, 


Check What You Wish To Purchase And Mail It 
To Us. Our Specialized Contacts Make For 
Efficient Handling Of Your Requests. 


. Accounting Forms 24. 
. Accounting Machines 25. 


. Architects and Builders 27. 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

. Bank Directories 

. Bank Stationers 

. Banking By Mail Envelopes 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture 

. Checks 

. Check Files . Maps 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Handling Equipment 

. Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

. Coupon Books 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 

. Duplicators 

. Expanding Envelopes 

. Filing Cabinets 


. Furniture 


. Lamps 


wona Wrwhr- 


. Paper 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Filing Systems 
Forms, One-Time Carbon 49. Safe Deposit Box Key-Hole 
. Addressing Machines 26. Forms, Continuous 
Fountain Pens 


. Lighting Systems, 
Fluorescent 

. Loose Leaf Binders 

. Mailing Equipment 


. Money Orders 
. Numbering Machines 


. Pass Books 

. Personalized Checks 

. Personal Loan Systems 
42. Photographic Bank Systems 
43. Proof Machines 

. Ration Banking Forms 
45. Registered Mail Envelopes 

. Rubber Bands 

. Rubber Stamps 


48. Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 


Signals 
50. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 


51 
29. Honor Roll Plaques 52. Safety Paper Suppliers 
. Interest Calculators 53. Savings Banks, Home and 


Pocket 
. Scales, Postal and Parcel 
Post 
. Seals & Sealing Wax 


. Signs 

. Stapling Machines and 
Staples 

. Storage Files 

. Time Stamps 

. Tying Machines 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault Equipment 

. Vault Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. War Bond Safekeeping Sys- 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, III. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items checked above. 


Bank. . 


Address 


. Officer 


initials it, and encloses the receipt 
which the depositor has addressed, 
with a blank unit for the next de- 
posit, in an outlook envelope. 

An illustrated booklet prepared 
by Curtis 1000 points out the many 
advantages of banking-by-mail. It 
says: “The new unit provides the 
banker with competitive sales am- 
munition. It cuts down labor costs 
and avoids crowding of a lobby at 
peak hours. Profitable new accounts 
for safe deposit, loan checking, and 
trust departments may be found 
among suburban business men, out- 
lying factory officers and employees, 
and farmers.” 

For those interested in further 
information on Banking-by-Mail, 
Curtis 1000, Incorporated, Hartford, 
Conn., will furnish its comprehen- 
sive booklet on request. 


A City Bank Holds A 
Practical Conference For 
Correspondents 


The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York held what it 
called a Conference on Current 
Banking Problems, in New York 
City in December. Its correspon- 
dents were invited and the program 
was extremely practical. Such sub- 
jects as the following were dis- 
cussed by officers of the Trust 
Company: United States Govern- 
ment Bonds, Financing Time-Pay- 
ment Sales, Modernization Loans, 
G.I. Bill of Rights, Special Check- 
ing Service, Commodity Loans, 
Field Warehousing, Loans on Ac- 
counts Receivable, Mortgage Man- 
agement Service, and Foreign De- 
partment Activities. 

These are practical operating 
subjects which one would think 
should be discussed from the stand- 
point of experience in state and 
national bankers association con- 
ventions. Perhaps the Manufactur- 
ers Trust has set an example which 
other large banks will follow and 
thereby render a new service to 
correspondent banks. 

The conference and the list of 
speakers illustrates the fact that a 
large city bank has on its staff ex- 
perts in all lines of banking. These 
experts devote all of their time to 
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Keep Your Phone 


Talks PRIVATE! 
Safeguard 


confidential 
business of 
Customers— 
the Bank— 
Your own. 
7 






For constant or emergency need of the 
Bank's officers or cashiers, a Hush-A-Phone 
is indispensable. Over 100,000 Hush-A- 
Phones are used in banks and commercial 
concerns. Conscious or unconscious eaves- 
droppers cannot hear even at your desk. 
Its function is also esteemed to prevent 
phone talk annoyance, promote office quiet, 
or improve phone hearing midst surround- 
ing noises. 


HUSH-A-PHONE—A Phone Silencer 


Models for E-1 or F-1 handset phone, or for ped- 
estal phone. (The attached model for the F-1 hand- 
set phone is only recently available.) DICTATING 
MACHINES: A model for this special purpose. 


Price $10.00—Three for $25.00 
An Ideal Gift for the Executive 
Unique—Certain ef appreciation 
Write for descriptive circular B-1. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 
43 West 16th St., N.Y... 11 





PENDAFLEX DESK OUTFIT 








Put this Oxford PENDAFLEX 

DESK DATA OUTFIT 

in your deep desh 

If you work at a desk you haven't as 
yet enjoyed the freedom and extra work- 
ing space unless you have a Pendaflex 
Desk Data Outfit. It fits neatly in the 
lower right hand drawer of practically 
all modern desks and measures 1172” 
wide 10%” high and 13” deep. 

Notice that the folders hang! There is 
no chance of them slumping or hiding. 
The printed insertable guides are tabbed 
at an angle so as to give you quick and 
full visibility. Important and vital corre- 


spondence is at your finger tips. 

The outfit consists of a sturdy wood tray 
equipped with 25 Pendaflex folders and 100 
printed insert headings. If you want to be 
sure of your Pendaflex Desk Outfit, PLACE 
YOUR ORDER NOW, F.O.B. New York, N. Y. 


HEDENKAMP & COMPANY 


Bank Supplies 
343 BROADWAY, DEPT. B, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
alate bach ideh Det hatt tenenRatenintctomeet Binh 
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one subject and therefore have a 
much wider experience than a 
banker in a smaller institution. For 
that reason, they can give practical 
experiences and ideas useful to 
officers of smaller banks. 


A Wife’s 4 Questions About 
Her Husband's Will 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has 
published a small pamphlet entitled 
“A Wife’s 4 Questions About Her 
Husband’s Will,” which brings up 
the very questions a wife will ask 
when her husband arranges a trust 
account for her benefit following 
his decease. 

The questions are: 1. Why is my 
share of the estate left in trust, 
instead of to me outright? 2. Why 
was it necessary to take out $60,000 
additional life insurance that is not 
to be left to me but to your estate? 
3. Just where will the money to 
pay my bills and extra expenses 
come from? 4. Why was The Pub- 
lic National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York named executor 
and trustee? 

The important part of this pam- 
phlet is that the answers are forth- 
right and convincing and ring true 
to the average wife. 

A copy of the pamphlet may be 
had upon application. 


Credit File Valuable 
Information Source 


We feel that a man’s moral worth 
is almost his net worth. When a man 
feels that his word is his bond a 
balance sheet is only an additional— 
not a primary safeguard. 

For that reason we place a great 


deal of reliance on the credit file we | 
| have developed in our bank. It was | 
started about 20 years ago and we | 


have made periodic checks and addi- 
tions on it regarding the residents 
of our territory. 

In getting information about the 
people in the various neighborhoods, 
we approach a man of known sub- 


| stantial character and request his 


cooperation. The man may be the 
doctor, the minister, the country 
merchant, or other community lead- 
ers. We then ask him to comment 
on the character of a group of per- 


| 





sons known to him. He is asked if | 
| these people are the type that would 


be responsible for loans. This infor- 
mation is not difficult to obtain and 
is very useful. Very seldom have we 
inaccurate judgments. 


| Added to this is the fact that a man 


| 


STEEL: S<tRONG 
COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Coin Wrappers 
Bill Straps 
Colin Bags 
Currency Bags 





Night Depository Bags 

Seal Presses 

Teller's Molsteners 

Manual Coin Counters 

Draw String Bags Currency Racks 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

Lead Seals Sorting Trays 

Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 
has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 













Tubular 
Coln Wrapper 


| Coin Bag with 


Lead Seal ter 
tle tapes | Coin Bag 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
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HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


Dignified Tributes to Your Men 
in the Services 















These Victory Cast Honor Rolls 
with raised letters present im- 
pressively the names of those 
you would honor. Cast in a 
material that both looks and 
feels like Bronze. 














Send for Illustrated Literature 


Arrange now for Postwar BRONZE 
TABLETS. Avoid delay later. 








“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN,CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 
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volunteering information about an- 


other feels a responsibility and con- = 
tinues to keep us posted—often for 1. 

| periods as long as two years. — 
| Character does not often change. 2 
A man with a good character rating The 
on our credit file is seldom refused out. 
assistance.—W. D. Meacham, assis- 3 
tant vice president, The First 4 
National Bank of Clarksville, apes 
Clarksville, Tenn. sete 
der 

. . 5 

| Simplified Charge ent 
| Schedules To Come ro 
rice 

Looking ahead ten years, I am ern 

Since 1932, the House-of-the-Month Service has enabled alert banking | Sure the following will eventually 

institutions to secure a greater volume of sounder mortgages. NOW, be accepted: 

it is being used by the majority of our members throughout the country 1. Free checks will not be al- 

as the basis for the successful operation of Own-Your-Own-Home | lowed to offset earnings credits. Fre 

Clubs and similar plans. 2. Maintenance charges will be Ale 

EACH MONTH, one of the nation’s outstanding small house architects included in item charges. 

designs our new house. This serves as the foundation for all the material 3. No credit or earnings allow- C¢ 

furnished to our members ... a time-tested and well balanced plan | ance. tor 

that assists them to capture and maintain the ever increasing public 4. Charges will be for “on us” a Ir 
interest in small homes. and deposited items. che 
Write for complete details 5. Checking accounts will be dra 
Originators of the “HOUSE-OF-THE-MONTH” | merchandised as a service ata reas- J =“ 
onable price. 
M 0 NTH LY SM ALL a 0 UJ w r C LU B Bankers Monthly is paving the ter 
way for this simplification. Like all sig 
INCORPORATED | leaders, you will get long letters — 
140 NASSAU STREET e NEW YORK 7,N. Y.  2"¢ accusations—but they won't J 1s 
make any difference. You will have at 
_| the satisfaction of doing some val- tell 
| uable pioneering.—H. L. Dunham, — 
vice president, Valley National 1 
PARKE-BERNET Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, a 
GALLERIES - Ine , 
( 
30 EAST 57TH ST., NEW igen ap Bank Money Orders 
Buble Auction Gates Add Customers | 
"7D the SeMlement | Our bank is making impressive opr 
oO headway in the sale of bank money gra 
of Estates | orders. In April, we sold 1,471; in “we 
The unsurpassed gallery facili- May, 2,412; in June, 3,518. We have cial 
ties and the outstanding abili- felt for many years that money = 
ties of the personnel of the orders are a potentially important a 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have banking by-product and our own a 
established this house as the pho proves that we were ome 
leading art and book auction oo , 
gallery in the U. S. The three Save on supplies through We hove conten Tie age se oe nt 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans | CO™™munity where bank money or- the 
president, Otto Bernet and . . wi ' ders are no longer novelties. They 
srenonne eatnaaipgre veneers Bisceitt ied rente"dufieg ‘igsg, are accepted as a normal bank func- 
dents, have engaged in the Savaiy lee aibeos for pn yg Bry tion. The incentive to install our 
: one adding, accounting and other business money order system in 1937 did not I 
conduct of public sales for machines—are available to you at savings aaa " 

: S 3 of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- spring solely from the prospect of vol 
more than thirty -five years. A — Jurchase ee ttline All eee > increased revenue. Our decision was pai 
beautifully illustrated book on boa requirements through this one con- prompted as much from the stand- 19. 
the history, methods ae ee ollice or write Burroughs Adding hee oe point of good public relations as ie 
ganization of this firm, con- pany. ichigan. anything else. Sih 
taining data on outstanding An added stimulus to money or- i 
sales, will be sent free of charge - | der sales took place in March, 1944, oo 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys lbithwael? at when Post Office money order rates one 
contemplating the disposal of 2 | were increased. ma 
art and literary property. SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES Special folders were prepared to de 

acquaint our customers with our Ba 
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service. In these we said: 


1. They are receipts for bills that | 


are paid or money spent. 


2. They can be obtained quickly. | 
There are no lengthy forms to fill | 


out. 
3. They are acceptable anywhere. 


4. You receive a receipt which | 
protects you, and the bank keeps a | 


permanent record of any money or- 
ders you purchase. 
5. They are the modern, conveni- 


ent, economical way to send money | 


anywhere.—Mills B. Lane, Jr., first 


vice president, Citizens and South- | 


ern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fraud Foiled By An 
Alert Teller 


On a busy day in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, 


a man attempted to deposit a forged | 


check against which he had hoped to 
draw his own check for cash in the 
amount of $200.00. 

When the young lady teller at- 
tempted to verify the stranger’s 
signature, she discovered that there 
was no signature card in the file. 
Instead of going back to the man 
at the window, she went to the head 
teller. When she returned to her 
window, the crook had fled. 

The young lady’s name is Dorothy 
Paulson, and her plan of strictly 
adhering to bank rules by referring 
any irregular items to an officer, is 
to be commended to all other tellers. 


“In order to give the fullest devel- 
opment to our public relations pro- 
gram,” comments an Ohio banker, 
“we have special talks with finan- 
cial editors of newspapers and not 
only provide them with copy but 
go over the whole story with them 
to make sure that they have a good 
picture of the entire situation. We 
have found that the best practice is 
to have personal contact with the 
person who will get your story in 
the paper when you want it.” 


In your February, 1945, issue, 
your article on Delayed Posting on 
page 61 refers to your issues of May, 
1942, page 197; June, 1942, page 250; 
and August, 1942, page 347. If pos- 
sible, please send us three copies of 
each issue and we want to take this 
opportunity to assure you that each 
month we look forward to your 
magazine.—T. F. Dougherty, presi- 
dent and cashier, The First National 
Bank, Spangler, Pa. 


April, 1945 








All-Steel BILL 


Since 1896 
A Complete Line of 
- MONEY WRAPPERS - 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘cc 


WORCESTER 8. MASS. 


LOAN ADVERTISING 


FOR BANKS 
» 
Folders, blotters, 
statement inserts, credit 
cards and other material. 
Write for samples and prices. 


The McCULLOUGH CO. %c. 


32 EAST GEORGIA STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 











GOT A PENCIL? 


O. K.... Now figure out how much 
you pay for two hundred Pocket 
Checks. Also, how much for a check 
book cover and how much for a 
pass book. Don’t tell us, but isn’t 
it about fifty cents? 


So that fifty cents is given to the 
depositor... but is he conscious of 
it? No, he isn’t! It’s just something 
he has to have because it goes with 
his checking account. 


The point we are trying to make is 
how much more conscious of value 
that depositor would be if he paid 
out $1.25 of his own money and got 
two hundred Personalized Checks 
along with a nice gold-stamped 
cover. Then he would really have 
something. 


And then take a look at the benefits 
to your bank. It’s so easy to sort and 
file when you are looking ata 
printed name and it wastes so much 
time when you have to depend en- 
tirely upon written signatures, many 
of which are illegible and most of 
which are “Greek to us.” 


Still got that pencil? Then how 
about multiplying fifty cents by the 
number of checking accounts not 
already using imprinted checks. It's 
all money out of your pocket and 
much of it can be saved by selling 
the checks instead of giving them 
away. Use one of our statement 
enclosures just one month. We 
predict that the results will sell you 
on the Personalized Check program. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


No. 1937—1814" x 9" x 4” 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


OR CHECK SORTERS 


OLIVE GREEN FINISH 


For Assorting or Stacking Bills 
or Checks. 


A very useful item. Can be used 
for BILLS, CHECKS, ROLLED 
COIN, ADVERTISING CIRCULAR 
MATERIAL, Etc. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., 143rd Street and Wales Ave., New York 54, N. Y. 
Please ship immediately Bill and Check Sorters. 
BANK 


ADDRESS 











Wachovia Elects New 
Vice Presidents 


The board of directors of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, North Carolina, advanced 
two members of the institution’s 
staff to the post of vice president at 
a recent meeting. They are Walter 
L. Webb, formerly assistant vice 
president, and James P. Ashby, who 
had served as vice president and 
comptroller. 


Benton M. Lee, manager of the 
investment department of the Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


ST EE 
TPL 


"+ FOREIGN REMITTANCES | 


Banks with or without Foreign 
; Departments are invited to uti- 
f=! lize this Bank's special facilities 
> for commercial and benevolent 
i | payments abroad, and for the 

drawing of drafts under the 
* ) Bank's protection. FE 


ES OES ROOT OOK 
Sail “ stots Bil 


i Our 3Gyears’ experience isavail- 
‘able for assisting banks to estab- 
b lish or extend their remittance 

* service, and we are prepared to 
furnish complete information re- 
garding money transfers that can 
be made now to Allied, Neutral 
and Liberated Countries. In- 
quiries for detailed information 
are welcomed, ee | 


| The sgt 
' Public National 
| BANK AND TRUST * 

COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


RSs ee aes 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


i Member: New York Clearing House 
i Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


whe eae Ec calm BRK neni. 


Anglo California Publishes 
Analysis Of G. |. Bill 


An analysis of the G. I. Bill re- 
cently published by The Anglo 
California National Bank of San 
Francisco interprets the veterans’ 
legislation from the standpoint of its 
relationship to bank loan procedure. 
Divided into two parts, it concerns 
itself with: 1. A brief study of the 
historical background to veterans’ 
benefits; and 2. A discussion of im- 
portant features of the Act itself and 
the supporting regulations. 

The chief characteristic of the 
pamphlet is its brief presentation of 
essential information from a bank 
standpoint in interesting and non- 
technical terms. Those interested in 
having a copy for their own use may 
obtain one by writing to The Anglo 
California National Bank of San 
Francisco, 1 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


Boatmen’s National 
Proposes Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the 
Boatman’s National Bank of St. 
Louis recently called a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders to be held 
May 1, 1945, to consider a proposal 
that the bank issue a 20% stock 
dividend to holders of record as of 
that date. 

It is contemplated that the pres- 
ent rate will be continued on the 
increased amount of stock, if au- 
thorized. 


The directors of The Cleveland 
Trust Co. promoted three assistant 
vice presidents to vice presidents. 
The new vice presidents are: R. M. 
Bourne, W. J. Sharpe, and L. M. 
Whittington. 


New Appointments Made 
By National City 
Of New York 


The appointment of a new vice 
president and assistant vice presi- 
dent was recently announced by the 
National City Bank of New York. 
Charles V. Sheehan, who has been 
with the bank since 1909, will as- 
sume the duties of vice president 
and Louis Fenn Sperry, experienced 
in both industry and banking, will 
be the new assistant vice president. 

Since 1913 Mr. Sheehan has been 
associated in various official capa- 
cities with the Overseas Division of 
the bank. Prior to his return to the 


head office, he spent considerable 
time in Rio de Janeiro and London. 


New Vice President For 
Public National 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York re- 





Thomas M. Keefe 


cently elected Thomas M. Keefe a 
vice president. Mr. Keefe, who 
comes to the Public National with a 
background of many years of bank- 
ing experience, formerly was an ac- 
tive credit officer of the New York 
Trust Company. 


Tellers Need Not Count 
Coins In Deposits 


Special coin deposit envelopes 
may be furnished to all commercial 
customers, in which they will en- 
close the loose coin being deposited. 
Of course, coin of sufficient amount 
to be wrapped is not expected to be 
included in the loose coin envelope. 
Customers are provided with coin 
wrappers in such cases. 

A popular loose-coin deposit en- 
velope, known as the Coin-tainer, 
provides for the date, name of the 
depositor, and amount of the coin 
deposited. The amount of this sealed 
envelope is shown on the deposit 
ticket, and the teller checks only 
the face amount on the envelope. 

Much time is saved during bank- 
ing hours or at peak periods since 
no verification of the coin need be 
made until after hours. The teller 
and customer both gain by the 
faster moving window transactions. 
—O. B. Lovell, comptroller, First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis. 
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TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: -------.-...., 


Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 
This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 


b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 


c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 


The Treasury Depariment acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


* This is an oficial U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the autpices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


April, 1945 





Complete ... 


Aeeurate... 


Indispensable .. . 


THAT IS WHY 


RAND MENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
is used daily by thousands of bankers and 
business men throughout the nation who 
depend upon it in their correspond- 


ence, credit and collection work. 


Every bank officer should 
have this indispensable 
financial reference book 
at his finger tips. 


Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 
536 South Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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REVISIONS 1 THI BANK SYSTEM 
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Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, First 1945 Edition. 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches..... 


eee 


Through Liquidation ....... 


‘FemOUies CRMPOIIOE . <.6.5c ce ccccccinas 
Total discontinued............. 


ee 


Through Absorption ...............sseceeeeeeee- National 


cbweeed enveddvedes ec eers ceca eee te et a ecaees 
NE MEN. ioe area cet ewetecdievenes 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


State 1; Private 1 
1; State 3 


. Total 7 
. Total 17 
Total 1 


-Total 2 
.Total 4 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation ..... 
Through Absorption ...... 
Through Conversion ......... 


Total discontinued. .. 


Head Offices 
Branches .... 


Aleutian Islands 
First National Bank of Anchorage, 
Service Facility “B” of First National 
Bank of Anchorage, Anchorage, Alaska 
(A. P. O. 729 c/o Postmaster, Seattle, 
Wash.) 
(M. S 
February 1945) 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
The Bank of Douglas, Branch of The 
tank of Douglas, Douglas, Ariz..91-170 
(Frank W. Sharpe, Jr.. Manager. To 
open about April 1, 1945) 


ARKANSAS 
Pangburn 
The Searcy Bank, Tellers Window of 
The Searcy Bank, Searcy, 
(To open March 15, 1945) 


CALIFORNIA 

San Bruno 
Bank of America 
Savings Assn., 
Facility- 


National Trust & 
San Bruno Naval Base 
Agency of San Bruno Branch 


1945) 
Temple City 
Security-First 
Angeles 
(A. G 
about 


National Bank of Los 
Temple City Branch. .90-1414 
Schweiger, Manager. To open 
March 1, 1945) 


GEORGIA 

Duluth 
Rank of Duluth 
(Capital $25,000, 
Summerour 
well 
1945) 


64-1219 
Surplus $5,000. John 
President; Everett Bag- 
Cashier. Opened February 17, 


lale 
ik of Riverdale (Private Bank—not 
) 


siquidated January 6, 1 
vannah 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah Agency a ie . 38-49 
(Discontinued January 31, 1945) 


INDIANA 
\ radia 
Hamilton 


Hamilton 


County 
County 


Branch of 
Cicero, Ind. 
. 71-1321 


Rank, 
Bank, 


(To open about April 1, 1945) 


IOWA 


Warren 


County Bank & Trust Co... 
5 didn Cudltadecva kins 
Capital $50.000. W. H. Brenton, Presi- 
ent: Chas. D. MoCoy, Executive Vice 
‘resident and Cashier. To open April 
1945) 

ood 

iwood State Bank.. 

‘anital $29.900, Surplus and Profits 
215.000. C. W. Albertson, Chairman of 
Roard and President; Cliff Pruitt, Vice 


April, 1945 


State 1 .... 


....-Other Institutions 1 .. 


. Other Institutions 1 
Other Institutions 1 


Other Institutions 3 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


ST,’ re ; 


...e.s National 5; 


President and Cashier. To open about 
April 1, 1945 at which time the Inwood 
Office of the Rock Rapids State Bank 
will close) 

Inwood 
Rock Rapids State Bank, Office of 
Rock Rapids State Bank, Rock Rapids, 
lowa 
(Will close April 1, 
State Bank, 
ness) 


1945 when Inwood 
Inwood, opens for busi- 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Newton Center 
Newton National 
Newton National 


Bank, Branch of 
tank, Newton, Mass. 


1, 1945) 


MICHIGAN 
Beaverton 
Gladwin County Bank rv 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. J. Stuart Bicknell, President; 
Kk. A. Murphy, Cashier. To open March 
15, 1945) 
Lansing 
Industrial Bank 
(Assets purchased and deposit liability 
assumed by Michigan National Bank, 
February 28, 1945) 


. 74-1204 


NEW YORK 

Rrooklyn 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
at East 17th St. and Avenue U........ 
(John R. Auld, Manager. To open about 
April 1, 1945) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 
cility Office at U. 
Supply Depot 
(Opened February 1, 
days per month) 


East Branch 


Banking Fa- 
S. Naval Medical 


1945. Open seven 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Salisbury 
Morris Plan Pank...... 66-947 
(Changed from an industrial to a com- 
mercial bank under title of Security 
Rank & Trust Co., March 1, 1945) 
Salisbury 
Security Rank & Trust Co. . .66-947 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$44.000. W. H. Smith, President: FE. D 
MeCall, Cashier. Formerly Morris Plan 
Rank which changed from an indus- 
trial bank to a commercial bank March 
1, 1945) 
Spencer 
Morris Plan Bank, Branch 
Plan Bank, Salisbury...... 
(Changed from an industrial branch 
bank to a commercial branch hank 
under title of Security Bank & Trust 
@o., Branch of Security Bank & Trust 
Co.. Salisbury, March 1, 1945) 
Spencer 
Security Rank & Trust Co., 
Security Bank & Trust Co., 


of Morris 


Branch of 
Salisbury 
.66-948 


...- Total 5 


(Formerly Morris Plan Bank, Branch 
of Morris Plan Bank, Salisbury, which 
changed from an _ industrial branch 
bank to a commercial branch bank 
March 1, 1945) 
Swannanoa 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Asheville... 
(E. H. Cook, Assistant Cashier. Opened 
November 1, 1944) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hunter 
Security State Bank of Hunter 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,500. Olof Smerud, President; A. H. 
Gilbertson, Cashier. Reopened Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945) 


OHIO 

Sullivan 
Sullivan State 
(Liquidating. 
1945) 

Toronto 
Union Savings Bank 
(Will be taken over by the Union Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Steubenville, in 
March and will be operated as a 
branch) 

Toronto 
Union Savings Bank & ‘Trust Co., 
Branch of Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Steubenville .56-1339 
(To succeed the Union Savings Bank 
which will be taken over by the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Steuben- 
ville, in March) 


| a fe 
Reported 


56-1286 
February 19, 


OREGON 
Arlington 
Gilliam County Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
$10,000, D. Ta 
Buchner, 
1945) 
Coos Bay 
Coos Bay National Bank ..96-274 
(Name of city changed from Marshfield 
to Coos Bay) 
Coos Bay 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Coos Bay Branch of The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland 
(Formerly The First National Bank of 
Portland, Marshfield Branch of The 
First National Bank of Portland, Port- 
land. Changed in name of city and 
branch) 
Shei 


.. 96-353 
Profits 
Lemon, President; lL. C. 
Cashier. Opened March 3, 


State Rank of Elgin..... 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
$12,500. F. S. Emery, President 
in April) 

Marshfield 
Coos Bay National Rank 96-274 
(Name of city changed to Coos Bay) 
Marshfield 
The First 


96-354 
Profits 
To open 


National Bank of Portland, 
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Marshfield Branch of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland..... 
(Name of town and branch changed to 
Coos Bay) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Butler 
The Butler County National Bank and 


PO CMM, ccccéveceeessencavcees 60-241 
(Changed title to The Butler County 
National Bank of Butler, February 1, 
1945) 

Butler 
The Butler County National Bank of 
DOU 6 an vote ne.6es 00060080 e0005 60-241 


(Change in title of The Butler County 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Butler, effective February 1, 1945) 

Chicora 
The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicora Branch of The But- 
ler County National Bank & Trust Co., 
OS REAR e eee eT ere 
(Changed title to The Butler County 
National Bank of Butler, Chicora 
Branch of The Butler County National 
Bank of Butler, Butler, Pa., February 
1, 1945) 

Chicora 
The Butler County National Bank of 
Butler, Chicora Branch of The Butler 
County National Bank of Butler, But- 
I CN nears 6 dks ak Mb waoew mea 
(Change in title of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
Chicora Branch of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
Butler, effective February 1, 1945) 

East Brady 
The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Co., East Brady Branch of The 
Butler County National Bank & Trust 
eS eee 
(Changed title to The Butler County 
National Bank of Butler, East Brady 
Branch of The Butler County National 
Bank of Butler, Butler, Pa., February 
1, 1945) 

East Brady 
The Butler County National Bank of 
Butler, East Brady Branch of The But- 
ler County National Bank of Butler, 
Sarr rer re te re ee 
(Change in title of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
East Brady Branch of The Butler Coun- 
ty National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
Butler, Pa., effective February 1, 1945) 

Lyndora 
The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Co., Lyndora Branch of The But- 
ler County National Bank & Trust Co., 
DE, Ws cv ne rece nun eseseennaneness 
(Changed title to The Butler County 
National Bank of Butler, Lyndora 
Branch of The Butler County National 
Bank of Butler, Butler, Pa., February 
1, 1945) 

Lyndora 
The Butler County 
Butler, Lyndora 
County National 
EA eet ee ee ee 
(Change in title of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
Lyndora Branch of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
3utler, Pa., February 1, 1945) 

Saxonburg 
The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Co., Agency of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co., Butler, Pa. 


National Bank of 
Branch of The Butler 
Bank of Butler, But- 


National Bank of Butler, Agency of 
The Butler County National Bank of 
Butler, Butler, Pa., February 1, 1945) 
Saxonburg 

The Butler County National Bank of 
Butler, Agency of The Butler County 
National Bank of Butler, Butler, Pa... 
(Change in title of The Butler County 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Butler, 
Agency of The Butler County. National 
3ank & Trust Co. of Butler, Butler, 
Pa., February 1, 1945) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
The South Carolina National Bank, 
Tellers Window at Stark General Hos- 
NMI 5 5618 sis te tk alg OSD th estes Oo oi ect ce 
(J. L. Calhoun, Manager; J. M. Edwards, 
Assistant Manager. Opened recently) 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond 
Morris Plan Bank, Banking Facility 
Office at McGuire General Hospital.. 
(Opened March 1, 1945) 

WASHINGTON 

Chewelah 
Chewelah 
tional Bank 
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Na- 
Eastern Divi- 


Branch Seattle-First 
(Spokane & 


GOR); ip cacnecbvaneccsessnendtaens 98-173 
(C. A. La Vigne, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945. Successor to First Na- 
tional Bank which was purchased by 
the Seattle-First National Bank) 
Chewelah 
First National Bank... ....s«eess 98-173 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank and operated as Chewelah Branch 
Seattle-First National Bank (Spokane 
& Eastern Division) February 19, 1945 
Coulee City 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
Coniee City BGRBOR. 60s i uascccss 98-409 
(Hugh Morris, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 26, 1945. Succeeded Security State 
Bank which was purchased by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Seattle) 
Coulee City 
Security State BAA ois ccicccsision 98-409 
(Taken over by National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, and operated as Coulee 


City Branch, The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, February 26, 
1945) 

Sultan 
Citizens Bank of Sultan........ 98-310 
(Succeeded by Sultan Branch of First 
National Bank of Everett, Everett, 
Wash., February 23, 1945) 


Sultan 
First National Bank of Everett, Sultan 
Branch of The First National Bank of 
MOUOPOUG 5 6iccccs 0 anatanesCeneesun 98-310 
(Successor to the Citizens Bank of Sul- 
tan February 23, 1945) 


Zillah 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Zillah Branch........... 98-473 
(P. F. Schroeder, Manager. Opened 


February 26, 1945) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


+ Indicates Press Report 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Chatham Bank, 7936 Cottage Grove 
Ave. 
Chicago 
Marquette National Bank, 63rd and 


Western. 
(James Corey, Assistant Cashier, Chi- 
cago City Bank to be President) 
Libertyville 
First State Bank. 
North Chicago 
jNational Bank of North Chicago. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$30,000. Wm. F. O. Meara, President, 
Citizens National Bank, Waukegan, 
correspondent) 


INDIANA 
Kouts 
Kouts State Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Weston 
Newton-Waltham Bank & Trust Co., 
Office of Newton-Waltham Bank & 
Trust Co., Waltham. 


MINNESOTA 
Mineapolis 
Second Northwestern National Bank. 
St. Paul 
*+Minnesota State Bank, 427 So. Robert 
Street. 
(Julius H. Brogmus, correspondent) 


MISSOURI 
3utler 
Butler State Bank. 
Clarence 
Clarence State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $7,500) 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
(Authorization issued for the opening 
and maintenance of a branch office at 
40 Rockefeller Plaza on or after Feb- 
ruary 15, 1945) 


TEXAS 
Edinburg 
First State Bank & Trust Co. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Reserves 


$50,000) 


VIRGNIA 
Norfolk 
Merchants & Planters Bank. 
(Permission given to operate a branch 
bank in the vicinity of the corner of 
Lafayette Blvd. and Cottage Toll Road) 
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UL a 
WARTIME ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs systems and installation men 
have been working constantly with 
officers in the armed services, 
government officials and war plant 
executives—helping them to find 
ways to handle all types of 
accounting with the greatest saving 
in manpower—helping them to adapt 
their Burroughs equipment to changing 
conditions and an increasing volume of work. 


There are many reasons why Burroughs has been best qualified 
to help during the trying war years. The Burroughs field staff has had 
years of intensive training in machine accounting, and a broad, 
diversified experience. Information services, with current, 

practical machine accounting information, are maintained 

in all Burroughs branches. Burroughs’ headquarters staff 

coordinates the total effort so that all Burroughs men 

are promptly informed of new, improved methods. 


Burroughs is ready at all times to help you 
make the fullest use of the Burroughs 
equipment you now own. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


IN MACHINES - IN COUNSEL - IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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